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FOUNDATION  ANNIVERSARY 

On  February  1,  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  celebrated  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  its  doors. 
The  organization  was  incorporated  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921,  but  little  regular  work  beyond 
that  of  raising  funds  for  the  infant  organi¬ 
zation  was  undertaken  until  February  1, 
1923. 

HELEN  KELLER  MADE  TRUSTEE 

•Dr.  Helen  A.  Keller  has  recently  been 
elected  a  Trustee  of  tlie  Foundation. 

COMMISSION  LAWS 

A  revised  edition  of  Laws  Governing 
State  Commissions  and  Departments  for 
the  Blind  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  Foundation  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
supplement  was  is.sued  which  brings  the 
earlier  editions  up  to  date. 


ON  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Laws  Governing  State  Commissions  and 
Departments  for  the  Blind  is  priced  at  one 
dollar,  and  the  periodic  supplements  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  purchasers  of  the 
pamphlet. 

THE  TALKING  BOOK 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Outlook,  the 
experimental  sound-recording  studio  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  re¬ 
ported  further  progress  in  the  development 
of  methods  of  publishing  books  on  long- 
playing  phonograph  records. 

A  number  of  special  tests  have  recently 
been  completed.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  these  is  that  which  involved  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  most  suit¬ 
able  speed  of  reading  for  use  in  connection 
with  talking  books.  Various  test  records 
made  at  different  reading  speeds  were 
played  for  several  blind  people.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  reading  speeds  as 
high  as  240  words  a  minute  were  found 
acceptable  to  some  listeners. 
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Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  inexpensive  talking-machine. 
A  head-phone  model  of  this  machine  has 
been  developed  which  requires  no  light- 
socket  connection  or  battery  supply.  It  is 
spring  driven  and  is  quite  acceptable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  tonal  quality. 

Various  other  experiments,  too  detailed 
to  be  described  in  this  article,  have  been 
completed.  All  of  the  results  have  pointed 
toward  the  successful  development  of  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  means  of  providing  sound- 
recorded  literature  for  those  without  sight 
in  the  not-distant  future. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  OF 
THE  BLIND 

Two  new  members  have  been  api)ointed 
to  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind. 
Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby,  Statistician  of  the 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  and  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  ophthalmol¬ 
ogist. 

The  Committee,  which  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindne.ss,  is  working  to  de¬ 
velop  standard  classifications  for  use  in 
statistics  of  blindness. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  are: 
Dr.  Ralph  G.  Ilurlin,  Director,  Department 

of  Statistie.s.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
^Ir.  Bennet  Mead,  formerly  of  the  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  formerly  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research  Agent, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
(Secretary  to  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  Lewis  II.  Carri.s,  Managing  Director, 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  (ex  officio). 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (ex 
officio). 

BOOKLIST  OF  BRAILLE  BOOKS 

As  announced  in  the  last  Issue  of  the 
Outlooli,  the  “Booklist  of  Braille  Books” 
will  be  issued  quarterly  in  mimeographed 
form  instead  of  being  published  in  this 
magazine.  The  first  mimeographed  number 
will  be  forthcoming  in  ^larch. 

THE  OUTLOOK  CHANGES  ITS  DRESS 

Readers  will  note  that  with  this  issue, 
the  Outlook  has  adopted  a  new  “dress” — 
that  is,  a  different  type  face  has  been  used, 
and  the  size  of  the  fyj)e  page  altered.  By 
means  of  these  changes,  an  increase  of  ajt- 
proximately  Vo  i)er  cent  in  the  reading 
matter  on  a  jiage  has  been  effected.  With 
this  number  also,  the  new  five-times-a-year 
schedule  begins.  Owing  to  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  these  changes,  the  present  is.sue 
has  been  somewhat  delayed  in  appearance, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  future  numbers 
will  be  issued  on  regular  .schedule. 


Mr.  G.  A,  Pfeiffer, 
Foundation  Trustee 


MR.  G.  .4.  PFEIFFER,  FOUNDATION  TRUSTEE 


C-IUSTAVIIS  A.  I'FEIPPEU.  who  has 
J  recently  become  a  trustee  of  the 
Foundation,  is  Viee-I’resideut  and  Trea.s- 
urer  of  William  K.  Warner  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
Pre.sident  of  Richard  Iludnut. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  was  horn  of  pioneer  parents 
in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  He  attended  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  hi"h  schools  of  Cedar  Falls, 
and  studied  pharmacy  at  the  University  of 
Michi{?an  and  at  the  Illinois  Colle<re  of 
Pharmacy.  In  1H94,  he  joined  his  brother 
in  the  operation  of  a  druf?  store  in  Parkers- 
bnr",  Iowa,  and  in  so  doin",  embarked 
upon  his  career  in  the  pharmaceutical  field. 
In  1901,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and,  with  Hvo 
of  his  brothers,  organized  Pfeiffer  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company.  The  development  of  this  con¬ 
cern  led  to  the  purchase  of  other  com¬ 
panies,  and,  in  1908,  !Mr.  Pfeiffer  became 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  William 
R.  Warner  &  Co.,  Inc.  The  interests  of  this 


concern  have  grown  until  it  now  has  lab¬ 
oratories  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Buenos 
Aires,  Capetown,  Berlin,  Paris,  London, 
and  several  other  foreign  cities.  In  1916. 
Mr.  Pfeiffer  assumed  the  duties  of  presi¬ 
dentship  of  Richard  Iludnut. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer’s  love  for  his  fellowmen  has 
expressed  itself  in  benefactions  to  schools, 
universities,  and  other  organizations  for  the 
advancement  of  mankind.  He  was  attracted 
to  participation  in  work  for  the  blind  by 
Miss  Helen  Keller. 

The  essence  of  his  philosophy  of  life  he 
has  expre.s.sed  as  follows: 

“Life’s  Function : 

To  discover,  develop,  and  constructively 
use  the  qualities  and  talents  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  us. 

{Continued  on  page  29) 


HOME  TEACHING  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

By  Captain  E.  A.  Baker 


WHEN  the  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  was  organized  in 
1918,  home  teaching,  as  it  is  known  today, 
was  non-existent  in  Canada  although  some 
efforts  had  been  made  in  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  The  chief  problem 
which  confronted  the  Institute  in  develop¬ 
ing  comprehensive  services  was  the  large 
area  to  be  covered  and  the  scattered  resi¬ 
dences  of  those  to  be  trained.  The  popu¬ 
lated  belt  in  Canada  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  four 
thousand  miles,  and  is,  on  the  average,  not 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  with  gaps  in  the  Rocky  ^lonntains 
and  the  western  section  of  northern  On¬ 
tario.  In  such  concentrated  areas  as  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Toronto,  conditions  are  compar¬ 
able  to  those  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  but  the  other  extreme  is  reached 
in  the  prairie  districts  and  scattered  settle¬ 
ments  of  British  Columbia  and  throughout 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Ontario,  Que¬ 
bec,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Gradually  the  home  teaching  staff  of  the 
Institute  has  been  built  up  from  the  initial 
stage.s,  when  two  home  teachers  were  em- 
jiloyed  in  Ontario,  to  the  present  staff  of 
nineteen,  located  principally  in  the  larger 
centers  and  covering  the  surrounding  dis- 
triets  acee.ssible  by  rail  and  bus. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1932,  nineteen  home  teachers  gave  instruc¬ 
tion  to  372  blind  people.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  recognized  that  since  approxi¬ 
mately  70  per  cent  of  the  blind  people 
in  the  country  are  past  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  sinee  the  great  majority  of 
these  lost  sight  in  adult  life,  there  has  been 
a  very  large  field  for  home  teaching  effort. 


The  schedule  of  subjects  taught  by  home 
teachers  is  as  follows: 

Braille  reading  and  writing 

Moon  type  reading 

Typewriting 

Crocheting 

Knitting 

String-bag  making 
Rubber-mat  making 
Basketry 

Chair  seating  (caning,  etc.) 

Leather  work 

Sewing  (by  machine  and  by  hand) 
Darning  and  mending 
This,  however,  doeS  not  comprise  the  full 
range  to  be  covered  by  a  practical  worker. 
Advice  is  sought  and  given  in  an  innumer¬ 
able  variety  of  cases,  including  hints  to  the 
newly-blind  housewife  on  how  to  manage 
home  duties;  to  the  newly-blind  farmer 
or  farmer’s  son  as  to  methods  used  by 
blind  men  in  performing  farm  duties,  etc. 

In  the  more  concentrated  districts,  the 
home  teacher  may  have  a  list  of  from  five 
to  ten  pupils  and  to  each  she  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  ranging  from  one  to  several  lessons 
each  week.  In  the  .scattered  districts  where 
single  pupils  or,  at  most,  two  pupils  must 
be  dealt  with  and  where  they  are  anywhere 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  home  teaching  center, 
weekly  trips  are  obviously  out  of  the 
question. 

To  meet  such  individual  calls  special 
home  teachers  with  a  sort  of  “roving  com¬ 
mission’’  are  maintained  on  the  staff.  As 
requests  for  home  teaching  come  in  from 
individuals  in  scattered  districts,  a  record 
is  kept  and  each  is  dealt  with  in  turn. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  the  home 
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teacher  to  board  in  the  home  of  the  blind 
person  in  question,  or,  if  conditions  are 
not  suitable,  in  the  home  of  a  neighbor 
or  in  the  nearest  village.  Lessons  are  given 
either  in  the  pupil’s  home  or  in  some  suit¬ 
able  place,  depending  on  circumstances. 
The  work  is  carried  on  as  intensively  as 
possible  for  periods  varying  from  two 
weeks  to  two  months,  depending  on  the  age 
and  ability  of  the  pupil  and  the  nature  of 
the  instruction  being  given.  In  some  cases 
a  sighted  member  of  the  family  or  a  sighted 
friend  is  taught  at  the  same  time  in  order 
that  further  assistance,  if  necessary,  may 
be  given  to  the  blind  worker  after  the  home 
teacher  leaves.  If,  after  a  period  of  six 
months  or  a  year,  it  is  found  that  the  pupil 
needs  a  further  limited  period  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  this  is  arranged. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  daily  or  weekly  lessons  over 
a  longer  period.  Since  obviously  it  would 
be  impossible  to  render  such  service  to  those 
in  outlying  districts,  and  since  disruption 
of  home  life  and  considerable  expense 
would  be  involved  in  bringing  them  into  a 


center,  intensive  home  teaching  has  been 
found  the  most  satisfactory  method  under 
the  circumstances.  A  judicious  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  systems  now  comprises  the 
general  scheme  for  home  teaching  in 
Canada. 

Some  might  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the 
conditions  under  which  the  home  teachers 
work.  A  few  illustrations,  however,  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  variety  of  experiences 
they  encounter. 

A  pressing  call  for  home  teaching  was 
received  from  Armstrong,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  by  the  Western  Division  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  point  was  351  miles  from  the 
divisional  center.  While  such  home  teach¬ 
ing  calls  are  usually  met  in  the  summer 
time  when  traveling  is  less  complicated, 
special  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to 
render  service  in  the  month  of  February. 
A  young  woman,  who  had  lost  her  sight 
and  was  fast  becoming  a  neurotic  subject, 
lived  on  a  farm  out  in  the  country.  The 
home  teacher  wdth  her  guide  left  Van¬ 
couver  by  train  at  9:30  p.m.,  arriving  at 
Sicamous  at  10:30  a.m.  There  they  were 
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met  by  a  former  pupil  of  the  home  teacher 
and  the  acquaintance  was  renewed  with 
much  pleasure  on  both  sides.  They  then 
boarded  the  train  for  Armstrong,  arriving 
at  12:00  M.  After  this,  seven  miles  of 
driving  through  snow-drifts,  brought  them 
to  their  destination,  the  farm.  A  week  of 
intensive  instruction  was  given,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  young  woman  could  read  and 
write  braille  slowly,  was  well  started  on 
handicraft  work,  encouraged  and  in¬ 
structed  in  the  performance  of  home  duties, 
and,  what  was  possibly  most  important, 
had  gained  a  different  outlook  on  life.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  there  were  several  heavy 
snowfalls  and  the  home  teacher,  to  encour¬ 
age  the  pupil  in  normal  activities,  went 
sleigh-riding  with  her,  enjoying  several  up¬ 
sets  in  snow-banks  and  much  consequent 
hilarity.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  many  sim¬ 
ilar  calls  met  by  this  and  other  home  teach¬ 
ers,  the  shortage  of  Avater  and  lack  of  con¬ 
veniences  on  the  farm  were  apt  to  detract 
somewhat  from  the  comfort  of  such  a  visit, 
but  the  friendly  hospitality  and  the  obvious 
gratitude  of  tbe  family  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  these. 

As  preA’iouslj’^  indicated,  teaching  in 
rural  districts  in  Avinter  is  avoided  except 
in  urgent  cases.  During  uncertain  weather 
in  late  autumn,  Avinter,  and  early  spring, 
Ave  concentrate  on  Avork  in  the  centers 
AA’hile,  during  the  good  Aveather  of  late 
spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn,  routine 
work  in  the  rural  districts  is  coA’ered.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  readily  understood 
from  previous  references  and  when  it  is 
realized  that  frequently  in  the  prairie  prov¬ 
inces  pupils  are  resident  from  fifty  to 
eighty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  and 
the  ordinary  roads  are  little  more  than 
tracks  across  the  prairie  where,  in  early 
spring  and  late  fall,  the  mud  is  almost  im¬ 
passable.  In  Avinter  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
ters  from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees  below  zero, 
Avith  snoAV  and  biting  Avinds. 


One  pupil  living  in  the  Peace  River  dis¬ 
trict  of  northern  Alberta,  forty  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway,  receives  his  mail  butt 
once  a  Aveek.  In  Saskatchewan,  a  young 
wife  with  a  small  family,  living  on  a  dis¬ 
tant  homestead,  lost  her  sight.  The  Institute! 
home  teacher  finally  reached  her,  but  not 
until  her  viewpoint  AA'as  someAvhat  embit¬ 
tered  by  her  deprivation.  In  expressing 
herself  to  friends  lately,  she  remarked  that 
she  Avas  now  able  to  carry  on  cheerfully, 
Avhich  had  never  before  been  possible,  and, 
besides  being  able  to  care  for  her  home  and 
her  children  and  provide  meals  for  busy 
men,  she  was  able  to  enjoy  a  measure  of 
independence  through  her  ability  to  read 
and  keep  up  contact  Avith  her  friends.  In 
the  city,  blindness  is  not  so  great  a  handi¬ 
cap  because  of  Avell-defined  sidewalks  and 
other  guides  to  one  who  wishes  to  move 
about,  but  on  the  open  prairies,  a  blind 
person  is  faced  Avith  difficulties  AA'hich  are 
accentuated  by  the  ever-present  knowledge 
of  their  existence.  The  moment  a  blind  per¬ 
son  steps  out  from  a  distant  farmhouse 
onto  the  trackless  prairie  there  are  no  pos¬ 
sible  guides  beyond  those  derived  from  the 
directions  of  sun  and  Avind ;  hence  the  life 
of  a  blind  person  on  the  prairies  is  much 
more  circumscribed  than  in  the  city. 

Home  teachers  also  do  field  Avork  and 
are  often  required  when  in  distant  districts 
to  visit  se\"eral  known  blind  people  to  se¬ 
cure  special  information  or  to  visit  persons 
reported  as  blind,  in  order  to  secure  details 
necessary  for  registration.  In  one  instance  a 
home  teacher  Avas  required  to  visit  a  far 
northern  settlement  in  Manitoba.  To  reach 
this  point  it  Avas  necessary  to  drive  for 
forty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  sta¬ 
tion.  When  she  arrived  at  the  station,  no 
one  could  be  found  to  make  the  trip.  Fi¬ 
nally  an  ancient  Ford,  with  tar  paper  in 
the  windows  to  replace  the  broken  glass, 
came  in  from  the  settlement  which  Avas  the 
home  teacher’s  destination.  The  driver,  a 
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rugged  character,  agreed  to  help  the 
teacher  out  of  her  difficulty.  On  arriving  at 
the  settlement  and  after  calling  on  one  or 
two  of  the  blind  persons  whom  she  had 
come  to  visit,  she  w’as  asked  who  had 
brought  her  out  from  the  station.  One  can 
imagine  her  feelings  when,  following  her 
explanation,  she  w'as  told  that  she  had  been 
e.scorted  by  the  “bad  man”  of  the  district. 
Later,  however,  he  agreed  to  take  her  back 
to  the  station,  and  did  so,  although  she 
afterwards  confessed  that  it  was  somew’hat 
of  a  relief  when  the  train  was  reached. 

Usually,  however,  home  teachers  with 
good  “guiding  vision”  are  chosen  for  dis¬ 
tant  calls  on  teaching  or  field  work  duty, 
while  those  who  are  totally  blind  are  stead¬ 


ily  employed  in  the  more  concentrated 
districts. 

There  is  an  element  of  romance  in  this 
particular  phase  of  the  work,  particularly 
in  a  country  such  as  Canada  where  so 
many  settlements  are  comparatively  new 
and  where,  particularly  on  the  prairies,  so 
many  nationalities  are  met.  One  may  be 
sure  that  many  humorous  and  exciting  ex¬ 
periences  are  exchanged  when  In.stitute 
home  teachers  foregather  at  their  periodic 
‘  ‘  brush-up  ’  ’  courses  at  Headquarters.  Surely 
a  novelist  would  find  material  there  for 
many  a  book,  and  the  rest  of  us  enjoy  their 
stories  to  the  utmost  and  prove  that,  while 
we  may  not  be  gifted  as  w'riters,  we  can  at 
least  be  good  listeners. 


Where  Isolation  Adds  to  Blindness 


HANDICRAFTS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  A  CITY  HOME 

By  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer 


ONE  thinks  of  it  in  tone  values,  blue- 
grey  and  mauve,  negative  in  spirit, 
this  Welfare  Island  at  our  own  city  doors. 
In  the  late  afternoons,  the  orange  glow  of 
the  setting  sun  gives  these  grim,  gloomy, 
grey-stone  buildings  a  glittering  of  warm 
high  light  which  they  have  at  no  other 
time.  Formidable,  austere,  and  comfortless, 
they  stand  as  a  symbol  of  another  age — 
the  body  physically  housed,  but  the  spirit 
shut  away  from  sunshine  and  freedom ;  an 
apathetic  background  for  the  grey-brown 
capes,  bent  backs,  and  bowed  heads.  Life 
has  dealt  hard  blows,  and  the  city  has  of¬ 
fered  a  shelter  for  these  victims  of  illusion, 
illness,  and  poverty,  who  are  usually  aged, 
some  without  sight,  and  most  of  them 
friendless. 

Into  this  City  Home,  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight,  come  to  find  only  an  empty  bed 
in  a  long  narrow  ward,  an  empty  chair,  a 
metal  cup,  and  idle  days  awaiting  them. 
Perhaps  their  relatives  have  forgotten 
them,  perhaps  there  are  none,  or  possibly 
they  have  come  to  wait,  as  they  have 
always  waited,  for  the  busy  world  to  pass 
them  by. 

The  need  for  some  occupation  for  these 
sightless  residents  of  the  City  Home  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  early  in 
1926;  so,  in  co-operation  with  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  City 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Home, 
a  three-months’  experiment  was  made  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Commission  to 
determine  just  what  assistance  was  wanted. 
Two  teachers,  themselves  blind,  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  occupational  therapist  talked 


with  each  blind  person  at  the  Home,  trying 
to  bring  out  whatever  interest  might  be 
left  in  doing  something — doing  something 
as  a  means  of  making  the  hours  more  vital. 

Those  who  had  had  some  education  were 
encouraged  to  learn  to  read  or  write  in 
raised  point  or  Moon  type.  Some  were  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  this  and  needed  only 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  more  literature 
from  the  library.  Games  were  supplied — 
playing  cards,  dominoes,  checkers — and 
they  brought  back  to  many  the  possibilities 
of  working  up  again  the  old  expertness, 
this  time  through  the  hands  instead  of  the 
eyes.  Wishes  were  expressed  for  musical 
instruments,  and  when  possible  these  were 
brought.  Of  course,  many  of  the  women 
had  been  knitting,  crocheting,  and  sewing, 
and  perhaps  needed  only  material  or  new 
designs.  Others  were  quite  sufficient  to 
themselves.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  real 
need  came  from  the  men — men  who  were 
well  and  wanted  something  active  to  do. 

Now  was  the  time  for  a  workshop  where 
looms  and  other  equipment  could  be  in¬ 
stalled;  but  whei’e  to  find  space?  This,  I 
think,  was  the  most  difficult  problem  the 
interested  Superintendent  had  to  solve. 
However,  after  some  planning,  space 
enough  was  cleared.  Two  or  three  looms 
were  found  which  had  been  stored  away. 
These  were  put  in  order,  others  obtained, 
and  soon  twenty-nine  men  were  at  work 
every  day  in  an  occupational  therapy  shop 
of  their  own.  The  number  today  is  thirty- 
five,  some  of  these  men  calling  themselves 
“Charter  Members.”  Pogus  and  Paul  are 
two  of  these,  of  whom  I  will  tell  you  later. 

The  outcome  of  this  investigation  was  to 
show  that  of  about  two  hundred  named  on 
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s  the  register  at  that  time,  one  hundred  and  1929,  the  work  had  so  expanded  that  an 
,  eight  were  senile  or  physically  incapable  assistant  was  appointed. 

I  of  being  benefited  by  the  w'ork.  Of  the  One  has  only  to  see  the  very  high  stand- 
'  others,  the  twenty-nine  we  have  mentioned  ard  of  the  articles  made  by  these  aged, 
I  were  working  regularly  in  the  shop,  twelve  sightless  people,  or,  better  still,  to  visit 


i  were  working  on  the  wards,  nineteen  were  them  at  their  work,  to  realize  what  this 
ng  t  interested  only  in  games  and  reading,  and  opportunity  means  to  them.  It  is  a  justifi- 
be  I  the  rest  not  interested  in  anything.  These  able  desire  in  these  people  to  want  their 
ng  !  facts  were  given  to  the  Department  of  days  made  less  monotonous;  to  wish  to  be 
;al.  i  Social  Welfare  of  the  City  in  making  a  able  to  earn  a  little  money  for  themselves; 
jj.g  recommendation  to  them  to  employ  an  oc-  to  have  something  to  spend  for  needs  out- 
jjj  cupational  therapist  to  work  only  with  the  side  the  bare  necessities  supplied  to  them, 
ai.  :  blind  residents  of  the  City  Home.  The  New  Why  does  Charlie  the  Hungarian  want  to 
jly  :  York  Association  for  the  Blind  had  prom-  weave  beautiful  baskets  in  rafBa,  which  are 
I  ised  to  continue  the  services  of  the  sightless  sold  almost  as  fast  as  he  makes  them  ?  Be- 


instructor,  which  they  are  still  doing;  and 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  stood 
ready  to  co-operate  in  every  way,  so  that 
this  work,  which  had,  even  in  this  short 
time,  proved  itself  of  value,  might  be  made 
permanent.  The  City  acted  favorably  on 
this  recommendation  and,  on  June  1,  1926, 
just  tw'o  weeks  after  the  experiment  had 
been  concluded,  an  occupational  therapist 
was  appointed.  Three  years  later,  in  April, 


cause  he  has  three  motherless  children,  all 
under  sixteen,  in  foster  homes,  and  these 
baskets  make  it  possible  for  him  to  help 
them  in  a  small  w'ay.  Charlie  is  one  of  those 
rare  souls  who  can  talk  with  the  birds  and 
have  them  surround  him.  To  see  him 
reminds  one  of  the  old  man  w’ho  sits  out 
in  the  Jardins  des  Tuileries  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  with  the  little  birds  perched  on 
his  fingers  and  seeming  to  listen.  In  spring. 
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when  the  birds  are  nesting,  Charlie  will 
save  his  bits  of  raffia  and  earry  them  out 
and  put  them  under  the  trees.  How  strange 
it  would  be  to  see  these  bits  of  color  in  the 
somber  hues  of  a  sparrow’s  nest! 

To  appreciate  the  artistic  quality  we 
have  spoken  of,  one  should  see  the  woven 
rugs,  not  the  ordinary  utilitarian  ones,  but 
those  of  silk  rags  dyed  in  such  ravishingly 
lovely  colors  that  they  have  sold  for  wall 
hangings,  table  runners,  and  curtains. 
Some  were  actually  ordered  by  an  artist  for 
use  in  his  studio,  and  this  artist  came  back 
for  more.  Among  the  rug-weavers  is  an  ex¬ 
sailor,  a  good-natured  Cockney.  Sailor 
George  sits  at  a  Colonial  pattern  loom,  and 
his  shuttle  flies — no  fumbling,  no  hesita¬ 
tion  ;  his  fingers  are  sure,  swift,  confident. 

Many  of  the  workers  have  developed  a 
self-reliance  that  in  itself  might  be  the 
work’s  credentials.  ^Middle-aged  Amelia, 
after  two  years  in  the  Home,  not  only  knits 
well  but  picks  out  the  patterns  herself, 
from  the  braille  book  of  directions. 

Look  at  Mary.  Take  up  a  piece  of  her 
beautiful  knitting  and  examine  it  closely. 
Do  you  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  she 
has  sold  enough  of  it  within  a  year  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  typewriter?  There  is  no  lack  of 
mind  and  spirit  there.  Yet  it  was  in  a  home 
for  mental  defectives  that  this  young  girl 
was  found,  an  orphan  or  deserted  child, 
with  no  friend  or  relative.  The  interest  of 
a  social  worker  rescued  her  and  brought 
her  to  the  Home.  We  shall  watch  Mary 
with  her  typewriter,  for  we  expect  her  to 
find  one  satisfaction  after  another.  That 
is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  goal.  And  it  is 
the  human  side  of  the  problem  that  makes 
the  problem  worth  solving — rather,  that 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  solve  it. 

I  spoke  of  two  of  the  “Charter  Mem¬ 
bers,’’  Pogus  and  Paul.  Their  friend.ship 
exemplifies  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  for 
Pogus  is  a  Pole,  and  Paul  is  an  Italian, 
who  affectionately  dubs  his  old  friend 


“Pushka.”  “Old’’  did  I  say?  “Pushka” 
calls  himself  “Ninety  years  young.’’  His 
friends  gave  him  a  party  on  his  birthday 
only  a  few  weeks  ago ;  for  Pogus  is  a  great 
favorite.  He  is  happy-natured,  likes  to 
sing;  speaks,  besides  English  and  his  na¬ 
tive  tongue,  three  other  languages,  French, 
German,  and  Hungarian.  He  used  to  be  a 
tailor.  Pogus  says  that  he  had  saved  $7,000 
for  his  old  age,  then  spent  it  all  trying  to 
regain  his  sight.  He  has  been  blind  about 
sixteen  years.  Now  he  braids  rugs  of  rags, 
and  he  never  misses  a  day  at  the  shop,  rain 
or  shine.  And  he  brings  Paul  with  him  to 
the  shop.  They  walk  joking  and  laughing 
together.  But  Paul  is  old  at  sixty,  old  with 
rheumatism  and  continuous  suffering.  Paul 
makes  raffia  baskets,  some  better  than 
others.  But  he  is  a  faithful  and  energetic 
worker ;  and  to  both  Pogus  and  Paul  the 
Home  is  home  and  work  and  the  world. 

This  work  that  is  being  carried  on  so 
successfully  costs  the  city  only  the  salaries 
of  the  two  instructors.  There  is  no  appro¬ 
priation  for  material,  the  outlay  for  this 
being  covered  by  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  articles  after  60  per  cent  of 
selling  price  has  been  paid  to  the  workers 
for  their  labor.  Last  year  the  sales 
amounted  to  $724,  and  less  than  $200, 
was  expended  for  material.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  few  gifts,  and  the  carpenter’s 
shop  of  the  “Home’’  takes  care  of  repairs 
on  equipment. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  needed  in  all 
County  Homes  and  other  institutions  where 
tliere  are  sightless  residents.  The  important 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that, 
if  this  work  is  undertaken,  even  in  a  small 
way,  the  articles  produced  must  be  well 
made,  attractive  in  color,  of  good  material, 
and  of  enough  interest  to  attract  and  hold 
the  buyer.  In  this  way  only  can  the  work¬ 
ers  be  paid  for  their  labor,  and  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  for  materials  be  kept  active.  It  is 
a  le.sson  for  many  of  us  to  learn. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLICITY  IN  WORK  FOR  THE 

BLIND' 

By  Herbert  E.  Biele 


TO  ASK  anyone  to  speak  on  tlie  need 
for  publicity  in  work  for  the  blind  is 
akin  to  asking  him  to  justify  the  work 
itself.  The  need  is  obvious ;  for,  as  certainly 
as  the  work  itself  is  there,  and  as  assuredly 
as  it  is  doing  a  good  job,  and  as  positively 
as  it  is  a  public  obligation  to  finance  it — 
just  so  needful  is  it  of  proper  publicizing. 

This  “need”  might  better  be  considered 
as  the  advantage  of  such  publicity ;  or  the 
responsibility  to  interpret  the  work;  or 
better  still,  perhaps,  the  challenge  to  give 
to  work  for  the  blind  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  publicity  it  deserves.  And  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  publicity  is  not  mere 
newspaper  linage.  Publicity  is  every  form 
of  contact  outside  of  our  own  organizations. 
Our  salesmen,  our  clerks,  our  truckmen, 
our  teachers,  ourselves  are  each  publicity 
representatives.  And  do  not  forget  our 
beneficiaries — they  are  perhaps  the  most 
potential  avenues  of  publicity  we  have,  be 
it  good  or  bad.  Every  time  we  mention  our 
work  or  our  organizations  we  are  publiciz¬ 
ing  them.  We  are  advertising  them — and 
our  advertising  should  be  as  carefully 
thought  out,  and  the  space  it  occupies 
should  be  just  as  jealously  and  judiciously 
used,  as  it  would  be  if  we  were  paying 
thousands  of  dollars  a  page  to  bring  our 
message  to  the  attention  of  prospective 
patrons. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  discourse  on  how  to 
interpret  your  work.  It  is  not  a  discussion 
of  method  or  plan.  Who  shall  do  your  pub¬ 
licity  ;  what  mediums  you  should  use ;  the 

^  An  addresA  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting*  of  the 
New  York  Stale  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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merits  and  bad  points  of  any  particular 
schedule — these  and  other  matters  of  ex¬ 
ecution  are  not  for  me  to  formulate  here. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  most  often  gov¬ 
erned  and  gauged  by  economics,  habits, 
imitation  of  others,  or  the  simple  lack  of 
enough  hands  to  do  all  the  jobs.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  question;  “Why 
publicity  for  work  for  the  blind?”  and 
leave  the  mechanics  to  be  decided  by  the 
several  factors  which  are  found  within 
each  organization  and  which  are  not  com¬ 
parable  enough  to  be  catalogued  or  placed 
in  numbered  grooves. 

Let  me  say  seriously,  to  begin  with,  that 
I  agree  with  those  who  define  publicity, 
per  se,  not  as  a  product,  but  as  an  activity. 
Newspaper  space  is  a  result,  and  not  the 
effort  itself ;  contributions  are  the  result 
of  one  of  our  most  carefully  planned  pub¬ 
licity  activities.  Orders  for  blind-made 
merchandise  are  the  result  of  our  publiciz¬ 
ing;  a  radio  program  is  the  result  of  our 
publicity  efforts.  Publicity  itself  is  not  a 
tangible  thing.  Its  effects  are  very  tangible 
and  influential,  and  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  weighed  before  starting  the 
machinery  that  is  to  produce  them. 

As  we  approach  the  question  of  pub¬ 
licity  we  find  that  it  has  two  general  ob¬ 
jectives —  (1)  to  dispel  false  ideas,  preju¬ 
dices,  misunderstandings,  and  unfair  criti¬ 
cisms;  and  (2)  to  introduce  new,  true, 
proper,  and  constructive  ideas.  It  is  purely 
educational,  and  in  attempting  to  interpret 
a  work  as  intensely  human  and  as  profes¬ 
sionally  intricate  as  this,  it  can  best  serve 
by  dealing  with  easily  understood  and  non¬ 
technical  information.  I  think  it  is  much 
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more  desirable,  if  we  must  make  mistakes, 
to  have  our  sins  be  those  of  commission 
rather  than  omission.  I  think  that  we  had 
better  err  by  being  too  elemental — too  sim¬ 
ple — than  by  appearing  too  complicated, 
too  teehnicized — too  “professional,”  if  you 
will.  Let  us  have  our  publicity  as  under¬ 
standable  as  McGuffey’s  First  Reader. 

Publicity  for  any  phase  of  welfare  work 
faces  exceptional  sales  resistance.  The  in¬ 
ertia  of  our  audience  is  appalling,  and 
their  disinterest  something  to  marvel  at. 
Mountainous  minds  must  indeed  labor  to 
bring  forth  a  mouse  of  response.  Our  pub¬ 
licity  admittedly  offers  people  something 
for  which  they  have  no  conscious  desire 
(and  often,  in  fact,  a  strong  antipathy) ; 
for  which  they  feel  no  especial  need;  and 
of  which  they  possess  an  awe-inspiring  de¬ 
gree  of  ignorance.  Here,  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  its  challenge  and  some  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Now,  if  our  publicity  is  to  be  successful 
in  its  two  assignments — its  crusade  against 
misunderstanding  and  its  pioneering  for 
truth — it  seems  logical  that  it  should  start 
with  the  former.  The  latter  often  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  misapprehen¬ 
sion  be  one  like  the  familiar  criticism 
“overhead  expense,”  it  is  easily  dispelled 
by  proofs  to  the  contrary.  No  particularly 
new  ideas  are  introduced  in  such  a  case. 
But  if  it  be  of  such  a  character  as  “There 
is  no  need  to  coddle  the  blind  in  sheltered 
workshops,”  we  have  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
pel  misinformation  and,  also,  to  implant  a 
new  appreciation,  not  only  of  our  own 
work,  but  of  the  entire  program  of  social 
welfare.  Very  often,  a  new  idea  is  even 
more  firmly  planted  if  held  up  in  contrast 
to  a  false  one  than  if  introduced  alone. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  w'hieh  is  presented  by  the  widespread 
misinformation  that  exists  regarding  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  public’s  equally  no¬ 
torious  lack  of  facts.  For  instance,  the 


blind  are  not  a  pitiful  lot;  selling  pencils 
is  not  the  peak  of  industrial  success  for  the 
sightless ;  a  trained  dog  is  not  more 
precious  than  rare  jewels;  the  blind  are 
not  impossible  of  development ;  the  work  is 
not  sloppily  sentimental;  “blindness  from 
birth”  does  not  mean  lifelong  uselessness, 
maladjustment,  and  misery.  There  are 
many  things  that  are  not,  which  the  public 
thinks  are  so,  and  there  are  many  things 
that  are  so,  about  which  the  public  knows 
nothing  at  all.  Let  us  make  them  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  the  work,  for  here,  at 
least,  familiarity  will  not  breed  contempt. 

Now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question — 
the  introduction  of  new  ideas.  Here,  I 
think  we  have  taken  too  much  for  granted. 
We  assume  that  the  facts  with  which  we 
are  so  well  acquainted — the  material  that 
has  become  so  commonplace  (almost  shop¬ 
worn)  to  us — are  general  knowledge.  It  is 
surprising  how  little  Mr.  John  Public 
really  knows  of  our  work.  Of  course,  he 
knows  that  there  is  an  organization  here, 
an  institution  there,  a  society  somewhere 
else — Heaven  knows  we  try  not  to  let  him 
forget  it — but  does  he  know  the  things 
that  would  help  him  and  us  ?  Does  he  know 
the  details — the  really  interesting  part? 
Perhaps,  of  our  finances,  for  we  do  give 
him  figures  by  the  column;  but  I  could 
never  see  much  that  was  constructive  in 
statistics — in  laying  things  end  to  end  so 
that  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are 
linked  by  a  chain  of  dish-mops  or  a  solid 
band  of  braille.  There  are  times  when  it 
seems  that  if  the  statisticians  themselves 
were  laid  end  to  end  it  might  be  helpful.  I 
mean  the  things  that  make  the  work  what 
it  is.  Does  he  know  how  many  of  the  blind 
become  self-supporting?  And  how?  Does 
he  know  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  caring  for  the  blind  ?  Does  the  Catholic 
know  that  we  have  a  visiting  priest  each 
Sunday?  Does  the  Jew  know  how  many  of 
our  men  are  Jews?  Does  the  busy  business 
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man  know  that  if  it  weren’t  for  our  activi¬ 
ties  he  might  stumble  over  dozens  of  blind 
beggars  on  his  mad  rush  to  the  office  of  a 
morning?  Does  the  housewife  know  that  we 
make  better  tools  for  her  to  work  with? 
Do  they  know  that  a  “shut-in”  is  not  a 
“shut-out” — that  Life’s  door  is  really  open 
to  the  blind  ?  Do  any  of  them  know  that  a 
dollar  invested  here  means  two  dollars 
saved  in  taxes  or  what-not?  Do  they  know 
that  our  leaders,  teachers,  visitors  are  in 
many  cases  blind  themselves?  Do  the  em¬ 
ployers,  as  a  mass,  know  that  the  blind  make 
excellent  and  efficient  workers?  I  do  not 
mean  “Have  they  seen  or  heard  the 
words?” — I  mean  “Has  it  been  presented 
to  them  in  believable,  convincing  ways?” 

All  these  and  thousands  more  are  old 
ideas  to  us,  but  new  and  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  facts  to  them,  and  there  is  need  indeed 
for  us  to  shout  these  facts  from  the  house¬ 
tops;  particularly  this  year  when  giving 
will  be  very  selective,  when  one  philan¬ 
thropic  dollar  will  have  to  do  the  work  of 
two,  or  three,  or  four.  We  have  been  too 
timid,  too  modest,  about  this  tremendous 
social  and  economic  force  called  Work  for 
the  Blind. 

I  doubt  if  any  other  form  of  activity 
lends  itself  so  completely  to  publicity.  Its 
potentialities  are  enormous,  its  possibili¬ 
ties  unlimited.  Are  we  not  obliged,  by  our 
professed  devotion  to  the  work,  to  grasp 
every  opportunity  to  display  its  fine 
points?  Not  to  “show  it  off”;  not  to  ex¬ 
ploit;  not  to  boast;  but  dignifiedly  and 
conscientiously  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light. 
In  doing  so,  let  us  be  human  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  audience — will-o’-the-wisp 
that  it  is  anyway — is  human  also.  Let  us 
not  preach,  or  be  too  dry,  or  quote  too 
many  statistics.  Even  a  serious  subject  can 
be  treated  lightly  without  being  facetious 
or  suffering  from  too-evident  smartness.  I 
am  reminded  of  Adams’  Epic  of  America, 


possibly  the  best  single-volume  history  of 
the  United  States  that  has  come  off  the 
press;  or  Ida  Tarbell’s  Owen  D.  Young. 
History  and  biography — serious,  dry  sub¬ 
jects,  but  told  thrillingly  in  human,  realis¬ 
tic  ways.  We  can  do  the  same  for  work  for 
the  blind. 

There  is  a  need  for  stirring  publicity. 
Beware  of  the  kind  that  is  accepted  pas¬ 
sively,  indulgently,  casually,  and  inatten¬ 
tively.  Rather  strive  for  the  kind  that  the 
runner  will  stop  running  to  read ;  the  kind 
that  reflects  interest  in  the  listeners’  eyes, 
be  it  oral ;  or  that  deserves  some  mental  re¬ 
flection  after  reading,  be  it  written  or 
printed.  I  think  we  often  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  dealing  too  much  with  impulse — 
the  “stick  a  dollar  in  the  envelope  now” 
business — and  not  enough  with  reasoning. 
After  all,  if  we  believe  these  statisticians 
who  tell  us  that  the  average  American  has 
a  twelve-year-old  mentality,  let  us  also  re¬ 
member  that  that  type  of  mentality  is  flat¬ 
tered  by  an  appeal  to  its  ability.  And  if  we 
believe  differently,  all  the  more  reason  for 
a  program  of  thought-provoking  publicity. 

Aye,  there  is  a  need  for  publicity  in 
work  for  the  blind ;  but  it  should  be  proper 
publicity.  There  is  a  need  for  publicity  that 
will  do  the  following  things: 

1.  Interpret  the  work  as  it  actually  is, 
not  as  an  occasional  sob-sister  or  space 
writer  would  have  it,  or  as  the  public 
expects  it  to  be. 

2.  Let  the  public  know  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  the  inside  of  things; 
all  cards  on, the  table,  nothing  to  be  “ex¬ 
plained,”  nothing  held  back. 

3.  Provide  opportunity  for  the  open  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ethical  problems  arising  in  the 
administration  of  work  for  the  blind. 

4.  Have  its  psychological  reaction  on 
those  of  us  right  in  the  work ;  re-sell  us, 
rebuild  our  morale,  and  maintain  our 
courage. 
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5.  Enlist  the  advantages  and  abilities  of 
ready-made  groups — churches,  clubs,  so¬ 
cieties,  etc. — saving  the  cost  and  effort 
of  organization  and  benefiting  by  mass 
activity. 

6.  Persuade  the  addressee  that  it  is  so¬ 
cially  right  and  economically  sound  to 
carry  on  as  we  are. 

7.  Get  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
younger  people — even  the  children — 
through  Junior  Committees  and  frater¬ 
nity  interests.  Our  publicity  is  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  adult,  many  of  whom 
have  pre-eonceived  ideas,  prejudices,  and 
the  general  lethargy  of  age.  Today’s  phi¬ 
landerers  are  tomorrow’s  philanthro¬ 
pists  ! 

8.  Compare  adequately  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  presented  to  the  blind  person  today 
and,  say,  half  a  century  ago. 

9.  Be  so  honest  and  so  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  chance  to  misinterpret. 

10.  Be  militant  and  aggressive,  crusad¬ 
ing  and  pioneering,  and  not  everlastingly 
on  the  defensive. 

11.  Reflect  a  united  spirit  among  the 
agencies  themselves ;  relieved  of  all  sem¬ 
blance  of  odious  comparisons,  capital  I ’s, 
and  the  other  sordid  aspects  of  a  cheap 
commercial  enterprise  or  a  political 
campaign. 

12.  Keep  in  mind  the  general  problem, 
the  broader  aspects,  in  attempting  to 
meet  and  combat  an  immediate  situation. 

13.  Grasp  the  current  idea  and  capitalize 
it,  be  it  baseball  enthusiasm,  a  political 
issue,  a  social  question,  or  whatever. 


14.  Show  that  the  job  is  not  done — that 
it  is  hardly  begun ;  that  it  needs  enlarge¬ 
ment,  reflnement,  and  added  impetus. 

15.  Give  to  those  in  whose  behalf  we  are 
organized  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  and  not  one  of  uselessness,  mal¬ 
adjustment,  and  something  very  like  that 
of  a  “side-show”  attraction. 

16.  Be  creative  in  its  effect  upon  its  au¬ 
dience. 

17.  Be  qualitative  instead  of  volumi¬ 
nous. 

18.  Engender  recurring  interest  rather 
than  merely  a  passing  thought. 

19.  Hold  a  value  that  will  make  people 
want  it — including  editors. 

Now,  these  points  are  not  in  good  se¬ 
quence.  They  may  be  considered  rather 
hodgepodge  and  they  may  be  thought  to 
set  too  great  a  task  for  this  activity  known 
as  publicity.  But  through  proper  interpre¬ 
tation  and  publicizing,  and  through  them 
alone,  will  the  work  ever  attain  its  goals. 
“Building  a  better  mouse-trap”  never  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  form  of  welfare  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  that  is  so  little  appreciated 
by  the  so-called  “lay  public.” 

We  must  intrigue  their  minds,  touch 
their  hearts,  and  loosen  their  purse-strings, 
and  this  possibly  indicates  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  requisite  of  publicity — that  it  shall 
produce  money;  not  by  steam-shovel  dig¬ 
ging,  not  by  coercion,  not  by  engine-and- 
cable  dragging,  but  by  sheer  good-will, 
voluntarily  and  whole-heartedly  provide 
the  funds  to  carry  the  work  to  success. 


MAKING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  HAWES- 
COOPER  ACT  EFFECTIVE 


By  Peter 

ON  JANUARY  19,  1929,  President 
Coolid{?e  signed  what  is  known  as 
Public  No.  669  (70th  Congress),  and  popu¬ 
larly  referred  to  as  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act, 
having  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Senator  Harry  B.  Hawes 
of  Missouri  (Democrat)  and  in  the  House 
by  Representative  John  Cooper  of  Ohio 
(Republican).  The  Act  follows: 

An  Act  to  divest  goods,  wares  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manufactured,  produced,  or  mined 
by  convicts  or  prisoners,  of  their  interstate 
character  in  certain  cases. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  all 
goods,  "wares,  and  merchandise  manufac¬ 
tured,  produced,  or  mined,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  convicts  or  prisoners,  except  con¬ 
victs  or  prisoners  on  parole  or  probation, 
or  in  any  penal  and/or  reformatory  institu¬ 
tions,  except  commodities  manufactured  in 
Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government,  trans¬ 
ported  into  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States  and  remaining  therein  for 
use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage,  shall 
upon  arrival  and  delivery  in  such  State  or 
Territory  be  subject  to  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  such  goods,  ware,  and  merchan¬ 
dise  had  been  manufactured,  produced,  or 
mined  in  such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall 
not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being 
introduced  in  the  original  package  or  other¬ 
wise. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  five 
years  after  the  date  of  its  approval. 
Approved,  January  19,  1929. 

This  Bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 


.  Salmon 

333  to  39  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  55  to 
11.  The  entire  congres-sional  delegations  of 
thirty-tw'O  states  supported  this  measure. 

Before  signing  the  bill,  President  Cool- 
idge  referred  it  to  the  Office  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General  and  received  from  the 
Solicitor-General  a  memorandum  support¬ 
ing  the  bill’s  constitutionality. 

At  that  time,  as  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Outlook  will  recall,  w'e  who  are  engaged 
in  work  for  the  blind  took  an  active  part  in 
the  sponsoring  of  this  measure.  In  fact,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and 
the  Committee  representing  the  various  in¬ 
terested  groups  have  frequently  stated  that 
the  contribution  of  the  w’orkers  for  the 
blind  toward  the  passage  of  this  measure 
was  of  great  value.  As  the  Hawes-Cooper 
Act  becomes  effective  January  19,  1934,  it 
is  essential  that  the  principles  embodied  in 
it  should  be  followed  up  by  legislation  in 
the  various  states  throughout  the  Union. 

The  Hawes-Cooper  Act  itself,  as  yoxi  may 
see,  is  simply  an  enabling  Act  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  various  states  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  unfair  competition  of 
convict-made  goods  being  dumped  into  their 
markets,  but,  in  order  to  effect  this,  the 
individual  states  themselves  must  take  the 
precaution  to  enact  a  law  which  will  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods  by  the 
prisoners  of  their  own  state  in  the  open 
markets  of  their  state,  and  also  provide  for 
the  prohibition  of  convict-made  goods  be¬ 
ing  sent  in  from  another  state. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  !Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  President  of  the 
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New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  and  Secretary  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn,  have 
accepted  membership  on  a  National  Com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  asso¬ 
ciated  manufacturers  directly  concerned, 
and  other  groups,  all  of  whom  feel  strongly 
about  the  competition  of  convict-made 
products.  This  Committee  is  already  well 
under  way,  and  the  various  states  are  being 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Litera¬ 
ture  and  general  information  concerning 
the  objects  and  ideas  of  the  Committee  are 
available.  This  material  may  be  had  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

The  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  December  8, 
1932: 

Whereas,  The  manufacture  of  brooms  is 
one  of  the  few  industries  which  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  efficiently  by  blind  people;  and 

Whereas,  The  handicap  of  blindness  is 
so  serious  that  it  is  only  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  that  the  blind  can  be 
self-supporting;  and 

Whereas,  The  “dumping”  of  prison- 
made  brooms  on  the  market  at  prices  below 
the  cost  of  commercial  production  works  a 
serious  handicap  on  the  non-profit-making 
workshops  in  which  the  blind  are  employed ; 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  urgently  recommend  legislation 
in  the  various  states,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
prison-made  goods  in  the  open  market,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  “state  use”  system 
for  the  disposal  of  prison-made  goods. 


Those  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
especially  those  among  us  who  have  work 
shops  in  which  brooms  are  manufactured 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  this  legis 
lation  as  it  comes  up  in  our  various  states. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out  that 
the  competition  felt  by  the  blind  in  the  sale 
of  convict-made  brooms  alone  has  been 
great,  especially  in  the  larger  centers  of 
population  where  prison-made  goods  have 
been  “dumped”  on  the  open  market  at 
prices  far  below  cost  of  production  of  or 
ganizations  for  the  blind,  and  below  the 
market  price.  Taking  these  convict-made 
brooms  off  the  open  market  will  put  an  end 
to  a  promiscuous  practice  which  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years,  and  -which  has 
undermined  the  markets  and  taken  large 
orders  away  from  organizations  for  the 
blind  producing  brooms. 

It  is,  therefore,  especially  to  our  advan 
tage  to  get  behind  this  project  and  to  push 
forward  as  speedily  as  possible  this  legisla 
tion  in  the  various  states,  which  will  take 
the  convict-made  brooms  away  from  the 
open  market  entirely. 

BLIND  CHORISTERS  OF  BURMA 

Some  unusual  records  have  been  received 
in  England  recently  in  the  form  of 
Christmas  carols  sung  by  the  blind  men 
and  boys  of  Father  Jackson’s  mission  to 
the  blind  in  Burma,  according  to  The  Man 
Chester  Guardian.  Father  Jackson,  who  is 
himself  blind,  is  the  son  of  R.  S.  Jackson 
Liberal  M.  P.  from  Greenwich,  and  the 
music  which  he  composed  for  the  carols  is 
based  partly  on  the  Burmese  five-note  scale 
and  partly  on  the  Western  scale.  The  words 
are  by  the  headmaster  of  the  school  which 
he  founded.  The  representative  of  one  of 
the  big  talking-machine  companies  heard 
the  choir  singing  at  the  midnight  mass  in 
the  cathedral  at  Rangoon  last  year,  and 
these  records  are  the  result. — Reprinted 
from  The  New  York  Times. 


TO  EVERY  MOTHER  OF  A  BLIND  CHILD 

By  Alice  Finnegan 


WHAT  a  bitter  grief  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  it  must  be  to  a  mother  to 
learn  that  her  child  will  never  see  the  light 
of  day!  This  was  my  mother’s  sorrowful 
experience  upon  my  arrival  into  the  world, 
for  she  early  learned  that  science  would 
be  unable  to  complete  what  nature  had 
left  unfinished.  She  accepted  the  heavy 
cross  with  a  gentle  spirit  of  resignation, 
and  I  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  it, 
knowing  that  it  was  there,  but  not  realizing 
that  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  Instead 
of  making  me  feel  her  pity  as  so  many 
mothers  of  afflicted  children  do,  she  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  believe  that  the  hopes  of 
the  household  rested  upon  me.  My  child¬ 
hood  was  a  singularly  happy  one,  and  I 
cannot  recall  that  anyone  in  my  family 
ever  expressed  a  word  of  pity  for  my 
handicap.  If  my  mother  had  not  done  any¬ 
thing  else  for  me,  I  could  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  for  this  happy  outlook  with  which 
she  started  me  along  the  journey  of  life. 
Too  many  mothers  make  the  mistake  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  hope  which  springs  bright  and 
buoyant  in  the  heart  of  every  child,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  blind  child,  if  hope  is  lost, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  restore  the  price¬ 
less  treasure.  I  was  taught  self-confidence 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  it  has  helped 
through  every  phase  of  my  life. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  always  considered  a 
blessing  to  be  the  youngest  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  but  in  my  case  it  was  a  distinct 
advantage.  My  mother,  busy  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night  with  the  cares  of  her  house¬ 
hold  and  the  farm,  had  no  time  in  which 
to  “spoil”  her  youngest  child.  I  was  not 
kept  off  the  floor  for  fear  of  bumps,  as  so 
many  blind  children  are  through  the  mis¬ 


taken  kindness  of  their  mothers,  but,  after 
being  duly  washed  and  fed,  I  was  left 
pretty  much  to  my  own  devices.  It  must 
be  a  real  joy  to  our  mothers  to  go  back  in 
memory  to  the  time  when  their  babies  first 
learned  to  walk  and  talk,  but  my  mother 
grows  almost  indignant  when  I  ask  her 
about  the  progress  of  her  seventh  child. 
“Why,”  she  says,  “you  learned  to  do 
things  just  as  the  other  children  did.  You 
could  talk  as  plainly  as  anyone  when  you 
were  two  years  old,  and  you  were  walking 
at  seventeen  months.”  I  think  this  is  a 
lesson  to  every  mother  of  a  blind  child. 
If  the  sightless  baby  isn’t  walking  when 
he  is  two  years  old,  either  there  is  some¬ 
thing  mentally  or  physically  wrong,  or 
else  he  has  not  been  given  the  proper 
opportunities  for  development. 

I  wonder  if  my  mother  ever  remembers 
how  my  education  was  begun  long  before 
I  started  to  go  to  school.  Back  in  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  in  southwestern  New  York, 
where  she  learned  the  three  R’s,  I  am  sure 
she  never  heard  of  child  psychology,  and 
yet  from  the  very  first  she  taught  me  the 
things  that  I  most  needed  to  know,  I  was 
six  when  I  went  away  to  school,  and  on  the 
first  day,  while  my  mother  was  still  in  the 
room,  the  teacher  showed  the  class  a  flower 
and  asked  me  to  tell  its  name.  No  doubt, 
my  mother  was  justly  proud  when  I  did 
so  correctly,  for  she  had  taught  me  to 
know  all  the  common  garden  and  wild 
flowers.  Not  only  had  she  taught  me  to 
distinguish  their  various  forms  and  odors, 
but  she  had  also  carefully  described  their 
coloring.  I  was  told  the  colors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  and  of  the  sunset  sky,  and  whenever 
any  new  material  or  clothing  was  bought 
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my  mother  always  said,  “See  this,”  and  I 
felt  the  texture  and  was  informed  as  to  its 
color.  Many  mothers  think  it  is  useless  and 
almost  cruel  to  instruct  their  children  in 
these  things  since  they  cannot  see  them, 
but,  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary.  When  I  jrrew  up  and  had  to 
choose  many  of  my  own  clothes,  I  found 
this  knowledge  of  colors  and  materials  very 
helpful,  and  one  can  be  taught  to  feel  a 
sense  of  beauty  without  ever  having  seen 
it  with  the  bodily  ej’es.  I  know  my  own 
life  has  been  made  far  happier  because  I 
have  sen.sed  something  of  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  and  the  beauties  of  nature. 

If  my  mother  goes  back  in  memory  to 
my  summer  vacations,  she  must  hear  again 
my  oft-repeated  cry,  “What  shall  I  do 
next?”  for  I  was  a  restless  spirit,  ever 
seeking  new  employment  and  amusements. 
I  can  never  forget  how  she  beguiled  those 
hours  by  participating  in  my  games.  I  can 
picture  her  now,  busy  with  her  ironing  or 
baking,  while  I  marched  to  and  fro,  sing¬ 
ing,  “I’ve  come  to  see  Miss  ’Ginia  Jones,” 
and  she  would  always  be  ready  with  the 
necessary  replies.  Playing  house  must  have 
been  more  difficult  for  her  as  I  was  very 
fond  of  coming  to  visit  with  my  dolls,  and 
I  held  very  strict  views  about  the  attention 
and  respect  due  to  callers.  ^loreover,  I  can¬ 
not  remember  a  summer  vacation  without  a 
kitten  as  a  companion. 


After  I  learned  to  read,  we  always 
shared  our  books.  I  would  read  to  her  in 
the  afternoons  while  she  sewed,  and  she 
seemed  to  enjoy  Heidi,  The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  and  Little  Lord  Fnxintlermj 
quite  as  much  as  I  did. 

This,  I  think,  was  the  real  secret  of  it 
all,  that  my  mother  shared  my  interests  as 
if  they  were  her  own  and  gave  me  a  part 
in  her  own  activities.  It  would  fdl  a  vol¬ 
ume  were  I  to  tell  all  the  little  ways  in 
which  she  did  this — how  she  was  always 
ready  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to 
sing  a  song,  tell  a  story,  or  to  answer  my 
never-ending  questions.  She  never  seemed 
to  feel  that  anything  was  impossible  for 
me,  and  I  was  encouraged  to  learn  to  do  as 
many  of  the  household  tasks  as  I  wished. 
Thus  I  passed  a  happy  and  useful  child¬ 
hood,  guided  by  a  simple  wisdom  not 
gained  from  schools  or  books,  but  from  the 
perfect  understanding  of  mother-love, 
allied  to  that  other  all-important  factor, 
good  common  sense.  These  two  requisites 
are  the  sure  and  safe  guides  in  the  proper 
bringing-up  of  a  blind  child,  and  they 
brought  me  face  to  face  with  the  problems 
of  life,  armed  with  a  courage  and  con¬ 
fidence  not  always  found  in  the  heart  of 
the  blind  student  who  has  nothing  to  show 
to  an  incredulous  world  but  his  high  school 
diploma. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND^ 

By  Benjamin  Berinstein 


The  problem  of  vocational  gfuidance 
for  the  blind  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,  received  but  scant  attention.  While 
the  State  and  private  philanthropy  have 
spared  neither  energy  nor  money  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  blind  children  an  education 
equal  to  that  provided  for  children  -with 
sight  and,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  it, 
little  thought  and  attention  have  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  just  how  this  edu¬ 
cation  shall  be  correlated  with  the  factors 
which  make  for  normal  economic  existence 
and  the  normal  solution  of  the  problem  of 
earning  a  living.  And  while  states  and 
private  organizations  have  spent,  and  are 
spending,  large  sums  of  money  in  what  is 
generally  called  the  care  of  the  adult  blind, 
all  too  little  thought  and  consideration  have 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  the  economic 
adjustment  to  be  made  by  the  man  and  the 
woman  w'ho  have  lost  their  sight  in  mature 
years. 

The  matter  may  be  stated  differently,  in 
this  wise :  We  have,  for  one  hundred  years 
now,  been  educating  blind  children,  giving 
them  every  facility  for  improving  their 
minds  and  learning  to  use  their  hands.  We 
have  gone  on  the  theory  that  they  must 
be  provided  with  an  education  which  shall 
be  equal  to  that  furnished  to  children  with 
sight,  and  then  we  have  sent  these  blind 
children  out  of  our  schools,  supposedly,  to 
earn  their  livings  in  the  outside  world. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  blind  young  people  have 
returned  to  their  homes  without  plan  or 
prospect,  and  have  often  literally  drifted 
as  ships  without  helms  or  pilots.  Their 
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morale  has  been  gradually  sapped  until  it 
ceased  to  exist,  and  they  have  become 
charges  upon  their  families  or  upon  the 
public.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  idle¬ 
ness  and  uselessness,  a  burden  to  those 
around  them,  and  in  many  cases,  an  in¬ 
sufferable  nuisance  to  themselves.  Many 
have  gone  upon  the  streets,  forced  by  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  to  resort  to  this  to  obtain 
sufficient  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Their  education, 
in  many  instances,  instead  of  being  a  boon, 
has  proved  to  be  responsible  for  a  form  of 
unhappiness  which,  to  the  uneducated  per¬ 
son,  is  necessarily  unknown. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  losing  their 
sight  after  reaching  maturity  usually 
spend  all  their  savings  in  an  effort  to  re¬ 
gain  the  sight  lost,  and  then,  through  the 
assistance  of  some  agency,  state  or  private, 
either  attempt  to  learn  some  manual  occu¬ 
pation  through  which  they  may  eke  out  a 
meager  subsistence,  or  are  classified  as 
“unemployable”  and  become  a  charge 
upon  their  families  or  upon  the  public. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  many 
blind  people,  for  one  reason  or  another,  can 
never  reach  a  stage  of  self-support,  yet  it 
is  obvious  that  the  primary  object  of  all 
work  for  the  blind  should  be,  and  is,  to 
make  blind  people  as  nearly  self-sustaining 
as  is  humanly  possible.  This  object  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  object  in 
view  in  the  training  of  children  with 
sight ;  but  those  charged  with  the  training 
of  such  children  discovered  some  years  ago 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  in 
view',  something  more  than  the  usual  edu¬ 
cation  w'as  needed.  They  discovered  that 
each  child  was  essentially  different  from 
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every  other  child  and  that,  consequently, 
the  road  which  would  lead  one  child  to 
economic  success  might  well  lead  another 
child  to  economic  ruin.  They  concluded 
that  each  child  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  that  each  child  should,  after  such  care¬ 
ful  study,  be  guided  by  competent  persons 
so  that  the  child  would  go  into  that  field 
or  line  of  work  for  which,  by  reason  of  his 
individual  taste  and  capacity,  he  showed 
the  greatest  aptitude.  Thus  was  gradually 
developed  what  has  now  come  to  be  known  * 
as  vocational  guidance. 

If  such  vocational  guidance  is  necessary 
for  the  child  with  sight,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  for  the  child  without  sight ! 
The  child  without  sight,  by  reason  of  his 
handicap,  knows  less  of  the  world  than  his 
seeing  brothers  and  sisters,  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  barred  from  all  that  they  acquire  by 
imitation  and  observation.  He  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  guided  not  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  child  with  sight  must  be  guided,  but 
in  addition,  suitable  steps  must  be  taken 
to  give  direction  to  his  thoughts  and  to 
bring  out  whatever  may  lie  dormant  in 
him  in  the  way  of  capacity  to  do  and 
think.  As  a  result  of  such  guidance,  it 
should  be  possible  to  plan  for  the  child 
without  sight  so  that,  when  he  leaves  the 
school  for  the  blind,  he  may  have  at  least 
a  plan  for  the  future. 

But  a  plan  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  the  blind  child  must 
be  followed  up,  if  not  actually  accom¬ 
panied,  by  a  determined  effort  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan 
which  has  been  built.  Such  a  course  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  if  we  are  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  drifting  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned — that  drifting  which  has  turned 
many  a  possible  success  into  an  abject 
failure — that  drifting  which  has  made  al¬ 
most  valueless,  in  the  cases  of  many  blind 
people,  the  effort  and  expense  devoted  to 
their  education — that  drifting  which  has 


caused  many  people  to  believe  that  blind 
people,  after  all,  must,  in  large  measure, 
continue  to  be  a  charge  upon  their  families 
and  upon*  the  public. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  argue 
for  the  correctness  of  the  principles  thus 
far  set  forth.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
obvious  that  I  am  surprised  that  the  action 
called  for,  by  reason  of  the  truth  of  such 
principles,  has  not  been  taken  throughout 
the  country.  And  what  is  that  action ! 
First,  the  adoption  in  every  school  for  the 
blind  of  a  definite  vocational  guidance 
policy  with  all  that  that  implies,  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  said  policy  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
to  be  in  the  personal  charge  of  a  trained 
vocational  guidance  counsellor.  Second,  the 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  the 
vocational  guidance  counsellor,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  graduates  of  the 
school  who  have  succeeded  in  solving  their 
own  economic  problems— that  is  to  say,  who 
"are  earning  their  livings  in  the  outside 
world  in  competition  with  those  who  see. 
This  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  committee  selected  either 
from  the  alumni  association  of  the  school, 
if  it  has  one,  or  from  the  list  of  graduates 
who  meet  the  requirement  just  stated. 
Such  committee  would  work  with  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  counsellor,  would  give 
talks  to  the  students  on  life  in  the  outside 
world  as  it  really  is,  and  on  the  problems 
which  must  be  solved,  not  viewed  in  the 
too  rosy  light  usual  to  youth,  but  rather 
in  the  real  light  growing  out  of  adult  ex¬ 
perience.  Third,  a  proper  correlation  of 
the  vocational  guidance  work  at  the  school 
with  the  work  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  31ind  and  the  local  agencies  for  the 
blind,  to  the  end  that  the  blind  young  per¬ 
sons  leaving  the  school,  shall  move  as 
swiftly  and  smoothly  as  may  be  toward 
that  which  has  been  planned  under  the 
vocational  guidance  scheme.  Under  such 
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correlation,  the  vocational  guidance  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  vocational  guidance  coun¬ 
sellor  would  co-operate  naturally  with  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  or  the 
local  agency  for  the  blind,  in  a  common 
effort  to  put  the  blind  young  person  on  his 
or  her  feet  as  a  self-supporting  member  of 
the  community.  As  a  result  of  this  process, 
if  properly  carried  out,  drifting  would 
soon  come  to  an  end — those  who  could  do 
something  would  be  separated  from  those 
who  could  do  nothing,  and  the  number  of 
economically  successful  blind  people  would 
be  very  considerably  increased.^ 

In  dealing  with  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  in  mature  years,  we  are  confronted 
by  a  different  set  of  factors.  These  men 
and  women  have  earned  their  own  livings 
in  a  world  with  which  they  were  entirely 
familiar,  and  by  processes  which  were 
natural  and  familiar  to  them.  They  must 
now  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  kind  of 
a  world  with  the  factor  of  sight  omitted. 
They  must  do  this  by  means  and  processes 
which  they  must  acquire  as  the  result  of 
adjustment  to  a  new  and,  to  them,  exceed¬ 
ingly  diflBcult  situation,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  must  be  made  with  a  fair  degree  of 
promptness  in  order  that  morale  may  not 
be  dissipated. 

If  this  is  to  be  accomplished — if  these 
newly  blinded  men  and  women  are  to  re¬ 
main  self-supporting  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity — their  first  steps  must  be  carefully 
guided  to  the  end  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  value  of  what  they  have  thus  far 
achieved  may  not  be  diminished,  and  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  ability  to  do  the 
things  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  do  may  not  be  lost;  and  they  must  be 
guided  by  experts,  that  is,  by  persons  who 
are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  just  such 
situations,  and,  preferably,  by  persons  who 
have,  themselves,  been  in  a  similar  predica¬ 
ment.  They  must  be  guided,  not  with  a 
view  to  acquiring  sufficient  dexterity  to  eke 


out  a  bare  subsistence  in  a  field  of  work 
which  has  been  found  to  be  possible  for 
blind  people,  but  rather  with  a  view  to 
their  continuing,  so  far  as  that  may  be 
possible,  to  use  their  capacities  and  their 
abilities  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  used  before  sight  was  lost.  In  other 
words,  if  a  newly  blinded  man  had  earned 
his  living  in  a  profession  or  vocation  where 
mental  work  was  the  essential  factor,  he 
ing  to  earn  his  living  in  such  a  field — not 
should  be  guided  with  a  view  to  continu- 
necessarily  the  same  field  in  which  he  was 
formerly  employed,  but  in  a  field  in  which 
his  brain  will  do  his  work.  If  he  earned  his 
living  in  a  mechanical  pursuit,  he  should 
be  so  guided  as,  if  possible,  to  learn  to 
earn  his  living  in  a  mental  pursuit,  since 
mechanical  pursuits  thus  far  opened  to 
the  blind  do  not  appear  to  offer  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  earning  of  large  sums. 

The  machinery  by  which  this  guiding  is 
to  be  accomplished  ^should  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
or  the  local  agency  for  the  blind,  with  a 
small  committee  or  group  of  blind  experts 
who  have,  themselves,  lost  their  sight  in 
mature  years  and  who  have  successfully 
grappled  with  and  solved  the  problems 
arising  from  such  loss,  and  who  are  eco¬ 
nomically  self-sustaining  in  the  outside 
world  in  competition  with  those  who  see.’ 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  brief 
paper  like  this  to  present  all  the  details 
necessary  in  working  out  the  plans  here 
proposed.  I  have  sought  merely  to  touch 
the  high  lights — to  present  the  problems 
of  the  two  groups,  and  to  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  method  of  attack  and  the 
manner  of  solution.  Thus  far,  with  few 
exceptions,  nothing  so  systematic  as  is  here 
proposed  has  been  attempted  for  either 
group.  The  follow-up  work  in  charge  of  the 
field  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  a  long 
{Continued  on  page  31) 


FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  ESTABLISHING 
A  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


The  advisability  of  establishing  a 
workshop  for  the  blind  in  any  state 
depends  upon  conditions  within  the  given 
state,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
make  any  recommendation  for  or  against  a 
workshop  without  a  study  of  the  factors 
involved. 

Such  a  study  should  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

1.  What  is  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  state? 

2.  How  many  of  these  are  of  such  age 
that  they  could  not  be  trained  profitably 
in  a  new  trade  of  the  type  usually  car¬ 
ried  on  by  workshops?  (Rehabilitation 
experts  find  it  unprofitable  to  train  per¬ 
sons  over  fifty  in  a  new  trade.) 

3.  How  many  are  of  such  age  that,  al¬ 
though  already  trained  in  such  a  trade, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  it  on, 
on  a  “production”  basis?  (Probably 
most  of  those  over  sixty  will  fall  in  this 
group.) 

4.  How  many  are  suffering  from  ill 
health  or  from  mental  or  physical  handi¬ 
caps  (other  than  blindness)  so  that  they 
could  not  carry  on  such  a  trade  effic¬ 
iently  ? 

5.  How  many  are  of  school  age  and 
should  therefore  be  under  education 
rather  than  in  employment? 

When  these  last  four  groups  are  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  total  number  of  blind,  we 
have  left  the  number  suitable  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  workshop.  We  then  consider: 

6.  How  many  of  those  suitable  for  em¬ 
ployment  are  already  employed  in  their 


homes,  in  regular  industry,  or  in  inde¬ 
pendent  business,  with  earnings  equal 
to  their  probable  earnings  in  a  work¬ 
shop? 

7.  How  many  are  unwilling  to  leave 
their  homes  to  work  in  a  shop?  (This  is 
particularly  important  in  the  case  of 
women  who  are  often  occupied  with 
household  duties.) 

Eliminating  groups  6  and  7  above,  we 
have  left  the  number  of  blind  available  for 
employment  in  a  workshop.  It  is  then  nec¬ 
essary  to  analyze  these  geographically  to 
discover  the  following : 

8.  What  centers  of  population  contain 
enough  blind  persons,  available  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  workshop,  to  justify  the 
investment  necessary  to  maintain  such 
a  shop?  (It  is  obviously  uneconomic  to 
maintain  a  shop  for  two  or  three 
workers. ) 

9.  To  what  extent  would  it  be  practical 
to  have  blind  persons  in  outlying  com¬ 
munities  move  into  a  center  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  order  to  accept  employment  in 
a  workshop?  Would  their  probable  wages 
provide  for  the  cost  of  their  board  and 
lodging  away  from  home? 

If,  upon  examination  of  these  facts,  it 
appears  that  a  workshop  is  justified  in  one 
or  more  centers  of  population,  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  should  be  considered : 

10.  What  product  or  products  could  be 
manufactured  in  such  a  workshop  which 
would  have  a  ready  market  at  prices  in 
conformity  with  the  cost  of  production? 
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Which  of  these  are  adapted  to  men  / 
Which  to  women  f 

11.  How  large  an  investment  in  plant, 
equipment,  and  raw  material  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  shop? 

12.  What  would  be  the  probable  cost  of 
supervision  and  other  items  of  overhead 
e.xpense  ? 

13.  What  wages  could  probably  be  paid 
to  the  blind? 

14.  Is  there  likely  to  be  an  annual  deficit 
and,  if  so,  how  much? 

If  it  appears  that  such  a  workshop  could 
not  be  operated  without  an  annual  deficit, 
the  following  points  should  be  considered : 

15.  How  much  would  the  probable  an¬ 
nual  deficit  be  per  worker?  What  rela¬ 
tion  does  this  bear  to  the  worker’s  prob¬ 
able  wages? 

16.  Would  it  be  more  economical  to  pay 
out  this  money  in  direct  relief  to  the 
blind  ? 

17.  Would  it  be  possible  to  employ  this 
money  in  some  way  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  equally  satisfactory  employment  for 
the  blind  in  some  other  line  ?  Suggestions 
include : 

Placement  in  regular  industry  by  a 
competent,  trained  placement  agent 
Development  of  home  industries 
Establishment  in  independent  business 
Special  vocational  training  for  the 
blind,  particularly  for  those  of  more 
than  average  ability. 

It  seems  most  important  to  consider  all 
these  questions  carefully  before  making 
any  decision  regarding  the  advisability  of 
a  shop. 

Certain  other  points  are  emphasized  by 
workers  for  the  blind  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience : 

1.  In  order  to  compete  satisfactorily 
with  sighted  manufacturers,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  workshop  to  employ  high- 


type  supervisors,  competent  in  purchas¬ 
ing,  marketing,  and  management.  Such 
super\nsors  cannot  be  secured  for  low 
salaries. 

2.  Employment  of  the  blind  cannot  be 
successfully  done  on  a  “wholesale” 
basis.  Each  blind  person  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  individual  and  advised 
vocationally  on  the  basis  of  his  abilities. 

These  questions  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  argument  against  workshops.  There  are 
a  number  of  workshops  for  the  blind  which 
operate  succes.sfully  at  small  loss  or  even 
with  a  profit.  Of  these,  in  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  employ  efficient  business 
methods,  maintain  high  production  stand¬ 
ards  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  em¬ 
ploy  a  fair  amount  of  sighted  labor  for  the 
performance  of  such  work  as  the  blind  can¬ 
not  do  efficiently.  They  are,  in  effect,  fac¬ 
tories  which  give  preference  in  employment 
to  the  blind  and  which  do  not  operate  for 
profit. 

If  a  workshop  for  training  purposes  only 
Ls  considered,  with  the  idea  that  the  blind 
man,  once  trained,  will  return  to  his  home 
community  to  carry  on  his  trade  independ¬ 
ently,  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  sending  such  prospec¬ 
tive  w’orkers  to  a  w'orkshop  in  another  state 
for  training,  and  paying  a  fixed  amount 
for  their  instruction  and  maintenance.  In 
many  cases  this  will  be  found  to  be  more 
economical  than  the  operation  of  a  special 
workshop  in  the  home  state. 

In  conclusion,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  we  must  consider  not  only  the 
initial  investment  in  the  workshop,  but  also 
the  annual  cost  of  its  upkeep.  If  a  shop  is 
once  established,  without  careful  prelim¬ 
inary  study  of  the  factors  mentioned  above, 
and  if  it  proves  impossible  to  operate  this 
shop  without  a  considerable  loss,  the  work 
then  becomes  a  continuing  annual  charge 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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TELESCOPIC  SPECTACLES 

False  hope  has  been  created  among  many 
of  the  blind,  their  families,  and  their 
friends,  throughout  the  United  States,  by 
the  widespread  newspaper  publicity  given 
to  the  announcement  in  Chicago  on  De¬ 
cember  18,  that  telescopic  spectacles  have 
been  perfected  which  can  restore  vision  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  present  classified  blind 
population.  After  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject,  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  recently  issued  a 
joint  statement  in  response  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  which  have  come  to  these  two 
organizations.  This  statement  reads  in  part 
as  follows : 

‘  ‘  The  experience  of  ophthalmologists  who 
have  done  much  work  with  telescopic 
spectacles  indicates  that  the  true  per¬ 
centage  of  those  now  classified  as  blind 
who  can  be  helped  by  the  use  of  this  device 
— but  who  cannot  be  helped  by  ordinary 
spectacles — is  not  40  per  cent,  but  much 
less  than  5  per  cent.  The  assumption  that 
practically  all  cases  of  low  vision  are 
capable  of  being  improved  by  mere  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  images  on  the  retina  is  false. 
The  group  of  the  ‘near-blind’  includes  a 
large  number  of  persons  whose  vision  is 
obstructed  by  opacities,  of  persons  whose 
optic  nerves  or  retinas  have  lost  practically 
all  sensitiveness,  of  persons  whose  eye  dis¬ 
eases  would  be  aggravated  and  blindness 
precipitated  by  excessive  use  of  the  eyes, 
and  many  others  who  cannot  be  helped  by 
any  optical  device. 

“Moreover,  it  happens  frequently  in  the 
experience  of  ophthalmologists  that  a  per¬ 
son  to  whom  the  physician  is  able  to  give 
improved  vision  with  telescopic  lenses  is 
unable  to  actually  make  use  of  them  in 
daily  activities.  The  unfounded  claim  re¬ 


garding  the  extent  of  their  usefulness  is 
particularly  unfortunate  in  that  it  raises 
false  hopes  among  the  blind.  Persons  who 
are  helped  may  find  them  a  great  boon,  but 
the  number  of  such  persons  is  relatively 
small.  ...” 

‘  ‘  For  more  than  twenty  years,  American 
ophthalmologists  have  been  using  telescopic 
spectacles  in  their  regular  practice.  The 
only  change  now  proposed  is  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  cylindrical  lenses  for  the  usual 
spherical  lenses — enlarging  the  vertical 
dimensions  of  images  by  30  per  cent,  while 
enlarging  their  horizontal  dimensions  80 
per  cent.  This  will  improve  the  patient’s 
ability  to  judge  distance  and  space  cor¬ 
rectly,  it  is  claimed,  and  thus  make  it  easier 
and  safer  to  walk  about  while  wearing  the 
spectacles.  ’  ’  Ophthalmologists  advise  us 
that  this  claim  does  not  appear  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  for  several  reasons. 

“In  the  first  place,  objects  will  appear 
closer  than  they  actually  are.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  cylindrical  lenses  produces  dis¬ 
torted  or  blurred  images  in  which  objects 
appear  broader  in  proportion  to  height 
than  they  actually  are,  thus  adding  to  the 
patient’s  difficulties  in  getting  accustomed 
to  the  spectacles.  The  use  of  cylindrical 
lenses  in  this  way  is  not  new,  and  ophthal¬ 
mologists  who  have  tried  it  have  not  found 
it  any  improvement. 

“More  important,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
ophthalmologists  that  the  use  of  cylindrical 
lenses  cannot  obviate  other  inherent  defects 
in  telescopic  spectacles  which  affect  their 
usefulness,  such  as  the  limitation  in  the 
field  of  vision,  the  apparent  movement  of 
objects  on  turning  the  head,  the  necessity 
for  keeping  them  in  adjustment,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  using  the  same  lenses  for  both 
near  and  distance  vision — not  to  mention 
the  weight  and  conspicuous  appearance  of 
the  device.’’ 

R.  B.  I. 
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TOWEL  HEMMING  IN  WISCONSIN 

When  changing  methods  in  industry  and 
increased  traffic  hazards  made  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  find  out¬ 
side  employment  for  our  blind  women,  we 
cast  about  for  some  type  of  home  work 
which  would  give  to  the  worker  a  real 
wage.  We  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  the 
church  women’s  organizations  and  the 
women’s  clubs  of  the  state  in  carrying  out 
a  slogan,  A  Blind  Hemmed  Towel  in  Every 
Wisconsin  Home.  The  response  was  most 
gratifying.  In  one  year  we  sold  20,000 
towels  in  Wisconsin. 

We  have  no  office  help  or  volunteer 
workers  to  assist  in  preparing  materials  for 
home  workers.  Toweling  is  sent  out  by  the 
bolt,  and  the  blind  workers  cut  the  towels 
by  thread,  hem  them  by  machine,  and  press 
them.  For  those  three  operations,  they  are 
paid  forty  cents  per  dozen.  (We  do  not 
make  hand-hemmed  towels.)  The  forty-cent 
rate  was  set  after  time  studies  showed  that 
forty  cents  per  dozen  for  hemming  would 
yield  an  efficient  worker  more  than  twenty- 
five  cents  per  hour — the  minimum  wage 
rate  for  experienced  workers  in  Wisconsin. 

As  some  special  orders  do  not  call  for 
all  three  operations — cutting,  hemming, 
and  pressing — we  set  rates,  based  on  tests, 
for  the  different  operations — ten  cents  for 
cutting,  twenty-five  cents  for  hemming, 
and  five  cents  for  pressing.  The  results  of 
some  of  these  tests  were  as  follows: 

The  actual  time  taken  by  one  worker  in 
a  test  made  on  one  bolt  of  material  (three 
and  one-quarter  dozen  towels  complete) 


was: 

Cutting  and  turning . .  50  min. 

Stitching  and  finishing 

ends .  2  hr.  10  “ 

Pressing  .  20  “ 

Total  .  3  hr.  20  min. 


(Workers  sew  the  ends  over  and  over  in 
finishing,  but  do  not  tie  threads.) 


The  actual  time  of  another  worker : 
Cutting  and  turning . .  2  hr. 
Stitching  and  finishing 


ends  .  1  hr.  40  min. 

Pressing  .  25  “ 

Total  .  4  hr.  5  min. 


(Less  than  one  hour  and  a  quarter  to 
finish  a  dozen  towels.) 

While  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  our 
workers  busy  all  the  time,  our  records  show 
that  one  worker  averaged  $32.24  per  month 
over  a  period  of  four  consecutive  months, 
and  another,  $26.12  per  month  over  a 
period  of  four  consecutive  months.  One 
worker  averaged  $22.35  per  month  for  the 
entire  year. 

We  hold  the  workers  to  a  high  standard 
of  quality,  and  our  numerous  repeat  orders 
would  indicate  that  the  public  is  satisfied 
with  our  product.  Our  workers  are  not  sub¬ 
sidized,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  organi¬ 
zations  which  purchase  the  towels  to  sell  at 
cost.  The  price  of  hemming  is  added  to  the 
cost  of  material,  and  the  towels  are  sold  at 
a  wholesale  price  which  allows  the  pur¬ 
chasers  to  re-sell  them  with  a  margin  of 
profit  sufficient  to  interest  them  in  selling 
large  quantities.  ;Maby  E.  Hulburt 

]\Ir.  G.  a.  Pfeiffer,  Foundation  Trustee 
(Continued  from  page  7) 

“Life’s  Highway: 

Faith :  ever  believing  that,  however  dark 
the  present,  the  future  holds  a  measure 
of  contentment  and  peace  for  us;  and 
that,  in  the  end,  right  will  triumph  over 
might. 

“Life’s  Hope: 

Happiness:  harmonious  adjustment  to 
our  environment. 

“Life’s  Achievement: 

Progress:  movement  toward  perfection. 
“Life’s  Legacy: 

To  leave  a  better  world  than  we  found.” 


THE  LIONS  CLUBS’  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  John  H.  Correll 


AL^IOST  from  the  time  of  its  inception 
L  in  1917,  the  International  Association 
of  Lions  Clubs  held  work  for  the  blind  to 
be  its  major  activity.  Each  one  of  the  2,700 
Lions  Clubs  in  five  different  countries  is 
requested  by  the  International  Association 
to  appoint  a  committee  whose  especial  duty 
it  is  to  carry  on  a  continuous  program  for 
Sight  Preservation  and  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

The  Lions’  activities  in  work  for  the 
blind  are  varied,  as  is  shown  by  a  recent 
report  made  by  Secretary-General  Melvin 
Jones  of  the  International  Association  of 
Lions  Clubs,  based  on  the  reports  made  to 
the  International  office  by  the  individual 
clubs.  This  report  indicates  a  very  mini¬ 
mum  of  activities  carried  on,  since  not  all 
clubs  report  their  activities  to  their  inter¬ 
national  office.  Mr.  Jones  states  in  his  re¬ 
port  that  939  separate  and  distinct  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  blind  have  been  carried  on  by 
Lions  Clubs  during  the  past  year.  A  break¬ 
down  of  the  report  reveals  the  following 
interesting  figures :  132  clubs  furnished 
medical  attention  to  the  blind;  105  clubs 
gave  cash  donations  to  blind  work ;  83  clubs 
supplied  white  canes  to  the  blind;  47  clubs 
provided  outings  and  transportation  for 
the  blind ;  36  clubs  provided  entertainments 
for  the  blind ;  24  clubs  furnished  radios ; 
18  clubs  purchased  typewriters;  24  clubs 
operated  clinics ;  31  clubs  furnished  tuition 
to  blind  students;  12  clubs  held  Educa¬ 
tional  Weeks  for  the  Blind,  raising  at  that 
time  funds  to  aid  the  blind  in  their  com¬ 
munities;  44  clubs  co-operated  in  the  sale 
of  articles  made  by  blind  persons. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  Lions  Club  work  for  the  blind 
was  the  provision  of  glasses  for  under¬ 


privileged  children.  Records  at  interna¬ 
tional  headquarters  show  that  3,257  pairs 
of  glasses  were  furnished  needy  children, 
although  this  figure  represents  only  those 
clubs  reporting  their  activities  to  the  inter¬ 
national  office. 

The  activity  which  is  probably  most 
closely  associated  with  Lions  Clubs  is  that 
of  furnishing  white  eanes  for  blind  pedes¬ 
trians.  While  many  more  canes  have  been 
provided  than  have  been  reported,  1,071 
canes  have  been  distributed  by  Lions  Clubs 
during  the  past  year,  and  through  Lions 
Clubs’  efforts  many  cities  have  adopted 
ordinanees  enforcing  special  consideration 
for  blind  persons  carrying  the  white  canes. 

Among  the  outstanding  activities  for  the 
blind  carried  on  by  Lions  Clubs,  the  work 
of  the  Orlando  (Florida)  Lions  Club  is 
deserving  of  special  mention.  The  club  ob¬ 
tained  a  eopyrigbt  for  a  course  of  “Free 
Correspondence  Lessons  in  Braille.’’  These 
lessons  are  distributed  free  to  all  blind 
persons  through  Lions  Clubs. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Boston,  Mass.,  through 
a  series  of  money-raising  schemes,  was  able 
to  clear  twelve  acres  of  land  and  build  a 
camp  for  blind  girls,  known  as  Camp  Allen, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Camp  is  provided  with  facilities 
to  care  for  twelve  girls  and  three  super¬ 
visors. 

In  addition  to  providing  transportation 
for  blind  people,  and  in  addition  to  supply¬ 
ing  funds  and  necessities  to  families  with 
blind  members,  the  Lions  Club  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  raised  $1,085  for  work  to  be 
done  for  the  blind.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  dollars  of  this  was  raised  during  their 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind.  Bethle- 
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hem,  Pa.,  through  their  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind,  raised  $416  for  blind  people. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Canada,  through  a  tag-day,  raised  $850, 
$800  of  which  was  given  to  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  have  assisted  the  blind  in  their 
community  in  one  way  or  another  the 
year  around. 

The  Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  Lions  Club 
has  also  done  outstanding  work  for  the 
blind.  Through  a  carnival  the  Club  raised 
$1,100,  and  the  entire  amount  was  used  to 
replace  old  machinery  in  a  garment  factory 
which  employed  blind  workers. 

The  Lions  of  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the 
past  year,  have  supplied  253  pairs  of  glasses 
to  needy  children,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
have  supplied  blind  persons  in  a  workshop 
for  the  blind  w’ith  milk  and  cream  daily. 

Peoria,  Ill.,  the  first  Lions  Club  to  take 
up  the  distribution  of  the  white  canes,  has 
continued  with  its  work  during  the  past 
year,  furnishing  the  canes  to  every  blind 
adult  in  Peoria  and  supplying  a  new  coat 
of  white  enamel  whenever  necessary. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  home  of  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Lions  Juvenile  Braille  Monthly,  in¬ 
stalled  two  radios  for  the  blind,  appro¬ 
priated  $200  for  the  purchase  of  eye 
glasses,  donated  to  the  Clovernook  Home 
for  the  Blind  funds  sufficient  to  send  calen¬ 
dars  to  all  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States.  They  also  purchased  twenty  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  Braille  Book  Review 
for  blind  readers  in  the  vicinity. 

Windsor,  Ontario,  put  on  a  carnival 
which  netted  the  club  $2,000  for  blind  re¬ 
lief.  With  this  fund  1,405  eye  treatments 
were  given,  and  approximately  325  persons 
were  furnished  glasses. 

These  few  instances,  chosen  from  the 
wide  variety  of  activities  reported,  serve 
to  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  Lions’  inter¬ 
ests  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their  sympa¬ 
thetic  assistance  to  the  blind. 


Vocational  Guidance  for  the  Blind 
{Continued  from  page  25) 

step  in  the  right  direction ;  the  unified  con¬ 
trol  of  all  work  for  the  blind  lodged  in  the 
authorities  of  the  Wisconsin  State  School 
for  the  Blind  was  another.  Both  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  New  York  State 
are  feeling  their  way  into  this  field  through 
vocational  guidance  committees  of  their  re¬ 
spective  alumni  associations. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  plead  with  you 
for  a  systematic  attack  upon  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  state.  I  wish  to  plead  with 
you  that  your  Federation  shall  take  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  proper  vocational 
guidance  for  all  the  blind,  whether  chil¬ 
dren  attending  our  schools  for  the  blind, 
or  adults  newly  blinded.  I  plead  with  you 
for  some  concrete  action,  looking  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end.  I  trust  that  in 
taking  such  concrete  action  you  wdll  bear 
in  mind  that  our  blind  people  have  the  best 
chance  for  economic  success  in  fields  where 
the  brain  does  the  work,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  they  should  be  guided  into  those 
fields  so  far  as  that  may  be  possible.  Just 
as  the  blind  are  entitled  to  an  equal  chance 
in  education,  so  they  are  entitled  to  an 
equal  chance  in  occupation,  and  if  there 
be  any  field,  whether  professional,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  industrial,  in  which  such  equal 
chance  is  not  afforded,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  such  opportunity. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  problems 
here  presented  require  long  and  careful 
study,  and  that  results  cannot  be  achieved 
by  a  wink  of  the  eye  or  a  stroke  of  the 
pen.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  what  has 
been  said  will  lead  to  a  discussion  which 
will  in  turn  result  in  action,  to  the  end 
that  the  blind  people  of  this  state  shall 
have  a  better  chance  to  succeed  than  has 
been  afforded  to  them  in  the  past. 
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TALKING  BOOKS  AND  THE  PRATT- 
SMOOT  LAW 

Recent  progress  in  the  development  of 
the  Talking  Book  has  raised  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  books  published  on 
phonograph  records  may  be  considered 
“books  for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind” 
under  the  Pratt-Smoot  law.  Those  who 
drafted  the  original  Pratt-Smoot  law  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  wording  in¬ 
cluded  phonograph  record  books.  This 
meaning,  however,  has  been  questioned,  so 
the  authors  of  the  original  measure  re¬ 
cently  introduced  an  amendment  into  Con¬ 
gress,  which  would  add  the  following 
words  after  the  word  “books”  in  Section  1 
of  the  Pratt-Smoot  law:  ^‘published  either 
in  raised  characters,  on  sound-reproduction 
records,  or  in  any  other  form.” 

This  introduces  no  new  principle  into 
the  law,  but  simply  clarifies  the  meaning 
of  the  words  “books  for  the  use  of  the 
adult  blind.”  It  would  permit  the  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Congress,  in  his  discretion,  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  adult  blind  book  ap¬ 
propriation  for  phonograph  record  books. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  endorsed  this  bill,  as  it  will  clear  up 
questions  of  the  legality  of  publishing 
books  in  this  form,  thus  removing  one  of 
the  many  obstacles  which  confront  us  to¬ 
day  in  raising  funds  for  development  work 


in  this  field.  It  will  also  make  it  easier  to 
carry  through  any  program  for  providing 
blind  people  with  equipment  to  read  such 
books  when  they  are  published.  Further¬ 
more,  the  proposed  new  wording  of  the 
law  leaves  the  way  open  for  future  scien¬ 
tific  developments  in  the  methods  of  pub¬ 
lishing  books  for  the  blind. 

There  is  nothing  mandatory  about  the 
bill,  as  it  still  leaves  the  determination  of 
the  method  of  publishing  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  just  as 
it  is  his  duty  to  decide  what  proportion  of 
the  books  shall  he  issued  in  braille  grade 
one  and  a  half.  Standard  English  Braille 
Grade  Two,  Moon  type,  etc. 

The  Foundation  has  recently  received 
inquiries  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture 
books  for  the  blind  on  long-playing  phono¬ 
graph  records.  It  has  not.  The  Foundation 
possesses  no  rights  not  equally  open  to 
every  phonograph  record  manufacturer. 
The  Foundation  has  also  been  asked  if  this 
Pratt-Smoot  amendment  was  intended  to 
make  possible  the  publication  of  books  for 
the  blind  on  the  Visagraph.  The  Visagraph 
is  an  embossing  machine  so  designed  as  to 
transfer  without  human  intervention  ink 
Roman  type  onto  paper  in  an  embossed 
form.  As  it  is  already  within  the  power  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  determine  the 
style  of  type  to  be  used,  and  as  the  Visa- 
graph  is  merely  an  embossing  mechanism, 
no  amendment  to  the  existing  law  would 
be  necessary,  should  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  find  that  there  was  sufficient  demand 
for  books  embossed  with  the  Visagraph  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

Section  1  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  law  as 
amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words 
mentioned  above  would  read  as  follows: 

“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  annually  to  the  Library  of 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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DR.  D.  A.  MC  NEILL 

Dr.  Daniel  Archibald  McNeill,  age  fifty- 
five,  Superintendent  of  the  Alabama  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  widely-known 
educator,  civic  leader,  and  churchman, 
died  on  January  12  at  his  apartment  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  after  a  heart  attack. 

He  was  born  on  March  9,  1877,  near 
Sylacauga,  Alabama.  Both  his  maternal 
and  paternal  grandparents  were  North 
Carolinians. 

Dr.  McNeill  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  Talladega  and  Clay  counties 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Lineville 
College  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in  1899.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Alabama. 


His  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cation,  in  which  field  he  had  served  in 
various  capacities.  He  was  President  of 
the  Lineville  College  for  one  year,  princi¬ 
pal  and  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Talladega  for  thirteen  years,  and 
County  Superintendent  of  Education  of 
Talladega  County  for  ten  years.  While 
serving  as  Superintendent  of  Education, 
he  taught  in  the  summer  schools  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  In  July,  1929,  he 
became  the  Superintendent  of  the  Alabama 
Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Dr.  McNeill  was  a  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
leader  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Deacons  for  a  number 
of  years  and  was  an  elder  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  For  twenty  years  he  was  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 

He  had  been  actively  identified  with  the 
life  of  the  city  and  county  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Settlement  Club.  He  served  at 
one  time  as  president  of  the  Talladega 
Rotary  Club  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Talladega  l\Iasonic  Lodge. 

Dr.  McNeill  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
highly  regarded  by  the  whole  profession. 
His  death  will  be  keenly  felt,  not  only  in 
his  home  state,  but  by  his  many  friends 
elsewhere  who  had  grown  to  regard  him 
for  the  great  work  he  had  done  in  educat¬ 
ing  the  deaf  and  the  blind  of  Alabama. 

S.  C.  0. 

SARAH  WHALEN  TALMAGE 

A  friend  of  long  standing  was  lost  to 
the  blind  when,  on  December  23,  1932, 
death  claimed  Mrs.  Sarah  Whalen  Talmage, 
of  Provo,  Utah. 

Bom  in  New  York  City  in  1862,  Mrs. 
Talmage  received  her  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  New  York  and  Rochester, 
and  qualified  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind. 
After  several  years  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
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York  State  School  for  the  Blind  (Batavia) 
and  other  eastern  schools,  she  went  w^est 
to  become  an  instructor  in  the  Utah  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 

In  1905,  she  married  Albert  Talmage,  a 
sightless  worker  at  the  Utah  State  Hospital 
in  Provo. 

Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tal¬ 
mage  started  publication  of  The  Messenger 
for  the  Sightless,  a  braille  monthly,  and 
also  engaged  in  other  publication  work. 
While  carrying  on  this  work,  she  attended 
the  Brigham  Young  University  and  was 
graduated  in  1912. 

In  spite  of  these  duties  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  Mrs.  Talmage  found  time  to  take  an 
active  part  in  various  clubs  and  church 
organizations,  and  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  many  friends,  both  sightless  and  seeing. 

MARY  F.  GRIEVE 

Miss  Mary  F.  Grieve  of  New  Bedford 
passed  away  on  January  28,  1933.  For  the 
last  tw'o  years  she  has  been  in  very  poor 
health,  but  her  interest  and  indomitable 
spirit  kept  her  in  her  work.  In  fact,  from 
her  sick  bed  in  the  hospital,  up  to  the  day 
before  her  death,  she  continued  to  direct 
the  work  of  her  pupils  through  her  guide. 

IMiss  Grieve  was  born  in  River  Point, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1870,  and  moved  to  New 
Bedford  when  a  child.  She  became  blind  at 
the  age  of  five,  following  an  attack  of  scar¬ 
let  fever.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  and  of  the  Harrington  Normal 
School.  In  1910  she  was  appointed  Home 
Teacher  for  the  southeastern  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Miss  Grieve  was  personally  and  profes¬ 
sionally  well  prepared  for  such  w'ork.  As  a 
member  of  a  large  family,  who  knew  when 
to  remember  and  when  to  forget  that  she 
was  blind,  she  had  taken  part  all  her  life 
in  a  normal  fashion  in  the  activities  of  the 
community.  She  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Bedford  Women’s  Club  Committee  on  the 


Blind,  from  its  inception.  Through  this 
committee  New  Bedford  has  for  nearly 
thirty  years  continuously  handled  the  local 
work  for  the  blind  by  seeing  that  the  blind 
residents  were  put  in  touch  with  state  re¬ 
sources  for  the  blind  when  needed  and 
looking  closely  after  their  recreational  and 
social  life  in  the  city.  Under  Miss  Grieve ’s 
wise  leadership  New  Bedford  has  developed 
a  genuine  community  interest  in  this  group. 

Though  quiet  and  unassuming  Jliss 
Grieve  was  extremely  observant  and  never 
lost  her  interest  in  her  pupils.  To  the  newly 
blind,  she  was  a  tower  of  strength  and  en¬ 
couragement.  By  her  own  example  and 
through  her  cheery  disposition,  she  helped 
them  to  forget  their  misfortune.  To  her 
advanced  pupils,  she  brought  courage,  and 
inspired  in  them  a  “will  to  do”  at  times 
when  they  were  discouraged.  She  insisted 
upon  high  standards  of  workmanship  on  all 
articles  that  were  to  be  sold  to  the  public. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  de¬ 
voted  her  life  to  ministering  to  the  needy. 
Her  passing  will  be  felt,  not  only  by  her 
pupils,  but  also  by  the  larger  community 
of  which  she  w’as  a  part. 

HUGO  HANSER 

Hugo  Hanser,  President  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Blind  Industrial  Workers 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  died 
on  December  8,  1932,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Born  at  St.  Johnsburg,  New  York,  he 
came  to  New  York  City  in  1884  w'here  for 
some  years  he  held  various  positions  as  an 
engineer.  In  1903,  his  sight  failed  as  the 
aftermath  of  a  childhood  accident.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  prominently  associ¬ 
ated  with  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

FRANK  H.  STRICKLAND 

The  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Strickland,  of  [ 
Marietta,  Georgia,  w'as  recently  reported,  f 
In  1931,  Mr.  Strickland  received  one  of  the  | 
Harmon  Awards  for  a  short  story.  L 
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MRS.  CAMPBELL  APPOINTED 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dran^a 
Campbell  as  Director  of  Work  for  the 
Handicapped  in  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  is  news  of  particular  interest  to 
workers  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  work  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  To  this  field  she  brought  an  un¬ 
usual  combination  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  After  graduating  from  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University  in  California,  she  entered 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan¬ 
thropy  for  training  in  social  work.  On  com- 
,  pletion  of  that  course,  she  did  social  work 
in  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  and  later  joined 
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the  staff  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office, 
Long  Island.  After  the  World  War,  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Serbian  Child 
Welfare  Association  of  America,  she  was 
twice  decorated  by  the  Jugoslavian  govern¬ 
ment  for  her  work  with  war  orphans  and 
in  rebuilding  the  elementary  schools  of 
Serbia. 

^Irs.  Campbell’s  activities  in  work  for  the 
blind  have  been  varied.  She  has  been  As.sist- 
ant  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  co¬ 
editor  and  compiler  of  the  first  Directory 
of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
hUxecutive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and,  since  1929, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

She  is  a  member  of  many  professional 
organizations,  including  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Social  Workers,  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
She  has  also  visited  and  observed  many 
agencies  for  the  blind  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Brooklyn  is  fortunate  to  have  secured 
the  services  of  two  such  outstanding  and 
progressive  workers  as  Mr.  Douglas  P.  Fal¬ 
coner,  General  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
who  will  head  the  Bureau’s  work  for  the 
handicapped. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  DIRECTOR 

The  Reverend  Paul  Sperry,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  a 
post  which  became  vacant  last  summer  on 
the  death  of  Miss  Etta  Josslyn  Giffin. 

Mr.  Sperry,  a  native  of  Ohio,  graduated 
from  George  Washington  University  in 
1902,  and  from  the  New  Church  Theologi¬ 
cal  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  in 
1905.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Swedenbor- 
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gian  ministry  and  served  as  pastor,  first  in 
Bath,  Maine,  anl  later  in  Brockton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  1915,  he  accepted  a  pastorate  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Sperry’s  interest  in  those  without 
sight  began  thirty-five  years  ago  when, 
while  still  a  student,  he  used  to  play  the 
piano  for  groups  of  blind  people  gathered 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  When  this 
Library  opened  its  Room  for  the  Blind  he 
was  a  regular  visitor.  Later,  when  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  was  or¬ 
ganized,  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  for 
many  years  has  served  on  its  Board  of 
Directors. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  IDAHO 
SCHOOL 

It  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
welcome  to  the  ranks  of  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  who 
has  recently  been  elected  to  that  position 
in  the  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind.  Dr.  Potts  had  been  Super¬ 
vising  Principal  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  for  the  past  eight  years.  It 
was  while  there  that  he  completed  his 
graduate  work  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  and  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  educational  administration. 

Dr.  Potts  has  become  well  known  among 
workers  for  the  blind  through  the  part  he 
has  taken  at  their  conventions  and  through 
various  articles  that  he  has  published.  But 
it  is  for  his  work  at  the  Maryland  School 
that  he  deserves  most  credit.  By  his  work 
on  the  course  of  study,  in  the  selection  of 
textbooks,  and  in  the  supervision  of  in¬ 
struction,  he  has  helped  to  bring  that 
School  to  the  forefront  in  work  for  the 
blind.  Ever  since  he  went  to  Overlea,  the 
pupils  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
have  been  sent  to  the  city  high  schools.  As 
many  as  eleven  have  gone  in  one  year,  not 
one  has  failed  in  the  eight  years,  and  most 
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have  been  among  the  leaders  in  their 
classes.  Considering  the  fact  that  Baltimore 
has  one  of  the  best  public  school  systems 
in  this  country,  this  record  is  quite  re¬ 
markable. 

Before  going  to  ^laryland.  Dr.  Potts  was 
Supervising  Principal  of  the  Yardley 
(Pa.)  public  schools,  before  that,  of  the 
Cochranville  High  School,  and  before  that, 
head  of  the  commercial  department  in  the 
Kane  (Pa.)  High  School.  He  was  in  the 
Navy  during  the  whole  period  that  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  the  World 
War,  holding  a  commission  as  assistant 
paymaster.  He  holds  the  degrees  of  B.Pd. 
from  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  State  Normal 
School,  and  A.B.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Although  Dr.  Potts  will  be  missed  in  the 
East,  yet  all  wish  him  great  success  in 
the  West  as  head  of  the  progressive  Idaho 
School. 
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A.  A.  W.  B.  CONVENTION 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  L.  L.  Watts,  Young  woman,  sighted,  graduate  of 
Executive  Director  of  the  Virginia  Com-  School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  some 
mission  for  the  Blind,  to  hold  its  1933  experience  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  wishes 
Convention  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  position  in  school  or  workshop.  Louise  Bur- 

Richmond  is  the  center  of  an  area  fa-  ^on.  Box,  175,  White  Plains,  New  York, 
mous  for  its  historical  associations.  In  and  Young  woman,  getting  a  B.S.  degree  in 
near  it  are  many  attractions  which  will  education  from  Boston  University  in  Janu- 

appeal  to  those  on  vacation.  It  is  easily  ^^y,  desires  a  position  in  a  school  for  the 
accessible  by  all  types  of  transportation  Majored  in  English  and  minored  in 

and  should  give  southern  states  in  partic-  historv  and  philosophy.  Lowell  State  Nor- 
ular  a  much  deserved  access  to  the  stimulus  gg^ool,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  1924, 

of  such  a  convention.  Finally,  the  fame  of  Graduated  from  Perkins  Institution,  but 
Southern  hospitality  has  been  spread  far  sufficient  improvement  of 

and  wide,  and  we  knoAV  our  friend,  Mr.  vision  to  enable  her  to  do  the  work  of  a 
Watts,  to  be  a  real  Southerner.  sighted  teacher,  including  reading.  Has  had 

The  convention  will  be  held  as  usual  to-  six  years  of  experience.  Will  go  anywhere 
ward  the  close  of  June,  the  exact  date  yet  i^  the  United  States.  Nevart  Najarian, 
to  be  fixed.  We  hope  to  make  the  program  362  Wolcott  Street,  Auburndale,  Massa- 
of  the  convention  better  than  any  that  has  chusetts. 

yet  preceded  it — sufficiently  outstanding.  Young  woman,  college  graduate,  with 
we  hope,  to  compensate  those  who  will  .six  years’  experience  in  teaching  crafts, 
make  increa.sed  sacrifices  this  year  to  at-  Four  years’  work  with  the  blind;  best  ref- 
tend.  We  want  in  particular  to  make  it  as  erences.  Available  immediately  for  any 
representative  as  possible  of  the  desires  of  locality.  Gladys  Wakefield,  c/o  Outlook  for 
the  membership.  You  can  help  us  by  for-  the  Blind,  Room  1154,  125  East  46th 
warding  to  the  President,  or  to  any  mem-  Street,  New  York  City, 
her  of  the  Executive  Committee,  any  sug-  Young  blind  man,  graduate  of  Peabody 
gestions  you  may  have  concerning  the  way  College  for  Teachers,  June,  1931,  major 
the  work  of  the  convention  should  be  con-  study  modern  languages,  desires  position  to 
ducted  or  topics  upon  which  you  think  the  teach  English  and  modern  languages  in 
convention  should  center  its  discussions.  school  for  blind.  Hewson  P.  Benedict,  125 
George  F.  Meyer,  President  West  5th  St.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

KEY  TO  STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE 

GRADE  TWO 

To  hasten  universal  conformity  in  the  use  of  braille,  every  reader  and  every 
teacher  of  the  system  is  urged  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  newly  authorized  KEY  TO 
STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE  GRADE  TWO. 

The  ink-print  edition  may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  braille  edition  of  the  KEY  may  be  ordered  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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FACTORS  IN  ESTABLISHING  A 
WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

upon  the  state  funds,  whieh  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  only  with  a  considerable  loss  of  in¬ 
vested  capital. 

One  good  criterion  of  the  efficiency  and 
social  value  of  a  workshop  is  the  relation 
between  the  amount  paid  to  the  blind 
workers  in  wages  and  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  or  subsidy.  If,  for  every  dollar  of 
public  money  spent,  the  blind  receive  only 
fifty  cents,  the  economic  soundness  of  the 
shop  is  open  to  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  for  every  dollar  of  public  money 
spent,  the  blind  are  able  to  earn  two  dol¬ 
lars,  the  shop  is  both  economically  and 
socially  productive.  It  is  even  more  desir¬ 
able,  of  course,  to  maintain  a  shop  in  which 
the  blind  earn  fair  wages,  and  in  which,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  deficit  at  the  end 
of  the  j'ear. 

SIGHTLESS  MEN  ELECTED 

lion.  Matthew  A.  Dunn,  a  blind  man  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives.  ^Ir.  Dunn  has 
served  for  the  past  six  years  as  member  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature. 

John  T.  Kostuck,  of  71  Center  Avenue. 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  his  county. 
*Mr.  Kostuck  was  educated  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  and  later  attended  the 
State  University.  During  the  campaign  he 
visited  many  towns  in  his  county  and  was 
re-elected  on  his  previous  record. 


NOTICE 

Miss  Frances  McCollin,  2128  DeLancey 
Place,  Philadelphia,  wull  make  a  gift  of  an 
American  Braille  Testament  to  some  blind 
person  who  applies  to  her. 


WROTE  WITH  HER  TONGUE 

A  woman  who  could  read  and  write  with 
her  tongue,  when  all  the  other  muscles  in 
her  body  were  paralysed,  has  just  died, 
after  spending  thirty  years  in  a  hospital, 
says  a  Reuter  message  from  Copenhagen. 

She  was  Miss  Beate  Andersen,  who, 
though  blind  and  dumb,  carried  on  corre¬ 
spondence  by  braille.  Developed  to  the  last  ^ 
degree  of  sensitiveness,  her  tongue  passed 
over  the  raised  dots  that  represent  letters 
to  the  blind,  and  helped  her  to  read  books 
and  letters. 

With  a  fine  needle  held  in  her  lips  and  ^ 
pressed  against  thick  paper  by  her  tongue,  I 
she  was  able  to  write  her  answers  by  the 
same  braille  system. — Reprinted  from  The 
New  Beacon. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  BLINDNESS  J 

An  insurance  policy  of  a  new  type,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  assured  against  blindness,  is 
being  offered  by  the  Blind  Income  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  underwritten  by  the 
Lloyds  Insurance  Company. 

The  policy  calls  for  a  single  premium 
payment  of  $100  for  persons  between  5  and 
30  years  of  age  and  $125  for  persons  be¬ 
tween  50  and  65. 

TALKING  BOOKS  AND  THE 
PRATT-SMOOT  LAW 
{Continued  from  page  32) 

Congre.ss,  in  addition  to  approi)riations 
otherwise  made  to  said  Library,  the  sum 
of  $100,000,  which  sum  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  provide  books 
published  either  in  raised  characters,  on 
sound-reproduction  records,  or  in  any 
other  form  for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind 
residents  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  several  states,  territories,  insular  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.” 

R.  B.  I. 
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DER  BLINDENFREUND 
IN  A  NEW  ROLE 

The  January  issue  of  Der  Blindenfreund, 
the  magazine  which  is  issued  monthly  by 
the  German  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  has  just  been  received.  With  this 
issue,  the  magazine  inaugurates  a  change 
in  the  editing  staff  and  also  a  very  notice¬ 
able  change  in  its  external  appearance. 
While  the  size  remains  the  same,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  cover  has  been  added,  and  the  general 
set-up  of  the  magazine  is  decidedly  im¬ 
proved.  Dr.  Artur  Peiser  of  Berlin-Steglitz 
is  the  editor-in-chief,  and  E.  Bechthold  of 
Halle  (Saale)  and  W.  Schmidt  of  Berlin- 
Steglitz  are  his  associate  editors.  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  magazine  are  also  several 
experts  in  work  for  the  blind,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Karl  Burklen  of 
Vienna,  formerly  editor  of  Zeitschrift  f.  d. 
Oesterreichische  Blindenwesen,  which  re¬ 
cently  discontinued  publication.  Der  Blin¬ 
denfreund,  which  has  as  its  sub-title  “A 
Magazine  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria,”  will  now  serve  as  the 
professional  magazine  for  workers  for  the 
blind  in  both  Germany  and  Austria. 

BLIND  WOMAN  RESEARCH 
WORKER  REWARDED 

A  blind  woman  research  worker  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  Dr.  Maria  Lepinska,  has 
been  given  two  important  awards  for  1932, 
the  Leopold  Hugo  prize  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris  and  the  ^lontyon  Prize 
at  the  Institut  de  France  for  her  work 
Womeji  and  the  Progress  of  Medical  Sci¬ 
ence. 

Maria  Lepinska  came  to  Paris  from 
Poland  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Two  years 


later,  she  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye,  but 
this  did  not  hinder  her  from  continuing 
and  completing  her  very  difficult  researches 
and  laboratory  experiments.  After  having 
finished  her  studies,  she  went  to  Russia, 
but  the  revolution  which  had  just  started 
forced  her  to  return  to  France.  In  her  re¬ 
search  work,  she  has  turned  her  attention 
especially  to  mental  hygiene  and  general 
nutrition  in  the  different  countries.  Since 
she  became  totally  blind.  Dr.  Lepinska  has 
undertaken  lecture  tours  in  England,  Italy, 
and  America.  For  a  time,  she  lived  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  but  for  the  most  part,  she  has  made  her 
home  in  Poland.  She  works  so  intensely 
that  the  whole  world,  and  even  she  herself, 
has  entirely  forgotten  that  she  is  blind. — 
From  Blindesaken,  January,  1933. 


CHINESE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

.  The  School  for  the  Blind  in  Shanghai, 
China,  of  which  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer  is 
head,  recently  celebrated  its  twentieth  an¬ 
niversary  by  opening  its  new  buildings. 
The  Mayor  of  Shanghai  presided  at  the 
ceremony  and  expressed  great  sympathy 
with  the  work. 


CAMPBELL  MEMORIAL  GATE 

The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Norwood,  England,  held  a  centenary  cele¬ 
bration  last  October,  in  honor  of  the  hun¬ 
dredth  birthday  of  its  founder,  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Campbell. 

A  memorial  gate  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Francis  and  his  son,  the  late 
Guy  Campbell,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  head  of  the  school.  The  principal  address 
on  this  occasion  was  given  by  Alfred  Hol¬ 
lins,  the  world  renowned  organist;  who  was 
one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  College. 
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IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  asking  for  information  and 
counsel  about  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest,  the  outlook  will  print  a  few  of  these  letters  and  answers  in  each  issue. 


Question — I  am  a  member  of  an  association 
for  the  blind  which  held  its  annual  meeting  the 
other  day.  The  standing  vote  was  used,  and  I 
found  many  of  the  members  refusing  to  vote  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  fair  to  make  their 
preference  known  to  the  rest  of  the  voters.  I 
agree  with  them  absolutely.  What  I  am  hunting 
for  now  is  some  system  of  secret  balloting.  Can 
you  suggest  some  way  this  can  be  done? 

Answer — One  method  of  secret  balloting 
which  has  been  used  in  organizations  of  sight¬ 
less  people  works  as  follows:  Two  boxes  are 
supplied  and  in  one  of  them  is  placed  a  quantity 
of  small  balls  and  cubes.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
balls  should  signify  “yes”  and  the  cubes  “no” 
or  vice  versa;  then  each  person  voting  puts  his 
hand  into  the  box,  selects  a  ball  or  cube,  as  he 
wishes,  and  places  it  in  the  other  box,  which 
serves  as  a  ballot  box.  After  all  have  voted,  the 
balls  and  cubes  are  sorted  and  counted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  result.  This  method,  obviously,  applies" 
only  to  questions  on  which  there  are  only  two 
alternatives,  as  for  instance,  to  vote  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  or  to  decide  between  two  candidates.  If 
there  were  three  candidates,  the  plan  could  not 
be  used  unless  some  third  article  of  different 
shape  were  employed. 

Question — I  am  a  member  of  the  senior  class 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  For  some 
time  I  have  been  interested  in  the  printing  of 
books  and  magazines  in  braille.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  obtain  more  information  about 
this  work  and  about  braille  printing  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  for  blind  people. 

Answer — The  various  braille  printing-houses, 
employ  as  many  sightless  people  as  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  their  work,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  point  out  that  the  number  of  braille  publish¬ 
ing  houses  in  the  country  is.very  small  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  number  of  openings  in  this  field 
is  limited. 

I  should  think  you  would  do  better  to  con¬ 
sider  some  vocational  field  in  which  there  are 
more  opportunities,  such  as  salesmanship, 
standkeeping,  poultry  raising,  dictaphone  work, 


etc.  Perhaps  some  of  these  will  appeal  to  you  as 
being  more  promising  than  braille  printing. 

In  case,  however,  you  still  wish  to  consider 
the  possibilities  afforded  by  the  braille  publish¬ 
ing  houses,  I  would  suggest  that  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  background,  particularly  in  English 
grammar  and  composition,  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  etc.,  is  essential  if  you  are  to  get  very  far. 

Question — I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions:  How  many  raised  letter  readers 
are  there  in  the  United  States?  How  many 
braille  readers?  How  many  readers  of  grade 
two? 

Answer — No  accurate  figures  are  available  as 
to  the  number  of  readers  of  embossed  print  in 
this  country.  According  to  a  recent  estimate  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  total  number  is 
probably  between  30,000  and  50,000.  In  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  borrowers  from  libraries  for  the  blind, 
which  the  Foundation  made  several  years  ago, 
and  which  included  about  10,000  borrowers,  we 
found  that  the  numbers  reporting  that  they  read 
the  various  types  were  as  follows : 


Braille  grade  one  only .  2  per  cent 

Braille  grade  one  and  a  half . 72.6  per  cent 

Braille  grade  two . 20.6  per  cent 

American  braille . 13.5  per  cent 

New  York  point . 20.8  per  cent 

Moon  type . 23.2  per  cent 


Of  course,  many  readers  read  more  than  one 
type,  some  of  them  reporting  as  many  as  four. 
A  small  number  also  reported  reading  the  old 
Boston  line  type. 


“7  have  learned  from  experience  that  if  we 
cannot  succeed  in  our  present  position,  we  can¬ 
not  in  any  other.  If  we  cannot  help  the  world 
where  we  are,  we  cannot  help  it  anywhere  else. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  environment  we  have, 
but  the  kind  of  thoughts  we  think  every  day  and 
the  ideals  we  are  following — in  a  word,  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  we  are.'' — Helen  Keller. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor’s  hands  five  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
Mr.  Ray  Jewel,  of  Pueblo,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor  as  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  a  term  expiring  June,  1936. 


Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind — The  “Chat¬ 
ter  Club,”  formed  by  the  Clovernook  girls,  was 
"iven  an  opportunity  to  broadcast  Christmas 
carols  over  Station  WLW  a  few  days  before 
Christmas.  The  Club  also  sang  carols  in  the 
neighborhood,  following  the  custom  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  waits. 


Braille  Circulating  Library  {Richmond,  Pa.) 
— The  Braille  Circulating  Library,  which  up  to 
this  time  has  circulated  only  the  writings  of 
Mr.  James  H.  McConkey,  is  now  adding  the 
books  of  various  other  authoi-s.  Among  those 
whose  books  are  to  be  included  as  funds  per¬ 
mit  are  S.  D.  Gordon,  H.  A.  Ironside,  Dyson 
Hague,  Margaret  Applegarth,  and  Mildred 
Beriy.  All  books  may  be  borrowed  free  of 
charge  on  request. 


Association  for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight 
Conservation  {Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) — The 
Grand  Rapids  Association  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Community  Chest  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  could  not  sign  the  contract  authorizing  the 
trustees  of  the  Chest  to  have  all  control  over 
the  social  work  and  financial  program  of  the 
agencies  which  belonged  to  it.  ...  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  registration  and  clinic  office 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  rest  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  activities.  Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association,  has 
built  an  addition  to  her  home  at  338  Sheldon 
Avenue,  where  for  fifteen  years  most  of  the 
Association’s  work  has  been  housed. 


Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society — A 
new  home  teacher.  Miss  M.  Grace  Ocksreider, 
has  been  appointed  to  work  in  Hazleton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society 
has  co-operated  with  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  in  promoting  the  Christmas  sale  of 
blind-made  articles,  held  in  one  of  the  large 
department  stores.  Four  women’s  organizations 
sponsored  the  sale,  each  of  them  taking  charge 
of  it  for  one  entire  day.  .  .  .  The  Society  has 
undertaken  a  new  service  for  blind  individuals 
— that  of  collecting  the  county  blind  relief 
payments  for  those  individuals  who  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  go  to  the  courthouse  for  their  money. 
Special  police  protection  has  been  afforded  the 
Society  representative  while  engaged  in  this 
task,  and  the  service  is  resulting  in  convenience, 
safety,  and  economy  for  the  sightless  recipients. 


Blind  Craft  Association,  Inc.  {Binghamton, 
N.  Y.) — The  Association  held  an  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind,  in  October,  which  was  most 
successful,  and  in  spite  of  the  depression  showed 
as  good  results  as  in  the  previous  year.  .  .  . 
The  Association  is  sponsoring  the  use  of  w'hite 
cranes  by  sightless  pedestrians  and  these  have 
proved  very  popular.  .  .  .  Two  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  Association’s  Board  of 
Directors,  Miss  Anna  J.  Stone  and  Mrs.  John 
II.  Robertson. 


Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Five 
graduates  of  the  School  are  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  at  the  present  time,  all  of 
them  being  assisted  by  the  Colorado  Lions  Edu- 
(^ational  Fund.  .  .  .  The  school  orchestra,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Professor  Dietrich, 
furnished  the  program  for  the  Colorado  Springs 
Lions  Club  for  their  first  meeting  in  1933. 


American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for 
the  Blind — The  Brotherhood  has  recently  estab¬ 
lished  a  small  lending  library  which  is  for 
the  free  use  of  blind  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  There  is  also  a  free  lending  library 
of  the  back  numbers  of  the  All  Story  Braille 
Magazine  and  also  the  braille  edition  of  the 
Reader’s  Digest. 
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Board  of  Eduratiou  of  the  Bl'nd  {(’onnecti- 
cut) — The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  will  be  observed  with  fitting  exercises 
during  1933.  The  Board  was  established  by 
legislative  enactment  in  .Fanuary,  1893,  and 
is  the  oldest  commission  for  the  blind  in  this 
country.  It  has  lieen  in  continnons  existence 
ever  since  that  date,  under  the  name  which 
designated  its  purjmse  in  those  earlier  days. 
Now  the  Board  eairies  on  the  usual  and  varied 
functions  of  a  commission,  Imt  the  old  name 
has  been  retained. 

The  articles  of  association  of  the  Nursery 
Department  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for 
the  Blind  were  taken  out  in  October,  1893. 
The  Nursery  w-as  the  first  of  the  three  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  which  are  oi)ei‘ated  by  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  Board  in  the  observance  of  four 
decades  of  work  in  Connecticut. 


National  Bureau  for  Blind  Artists — The  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  presented  its  first  concert  in  the 
concert  hall  of  the  Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel  in 
New  York  on  December  27.  Four  sightless 
artists  shared  the  program :  Edwin  Grasse, 
violinist;  Luigi  Boccelli,  tenor;  Austin  Butner, 
baritone;  and  Malcolm  Coney,  pianist. 


Association  of  the  Blind  of  Omaha — The 
recently  elected  officers  of  the  Association  are 
Miss  Ethel  Doty,  President;  Mr.  C.  B.  Ballen- 
tine.  Vice-president;  Mrs.  Anna  McGrew, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Nellie  G.  Flegg,  Correspond¬ 
ing  and  Recording  Secretary. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind — Following 
the  death  of  Miss  Etta  Josslyn  Giffin,  late  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Holt  acted  as  volunteer 
Director  thereby  saving  the  Library  from  a 
difficult  interim.  In  October  a  new  Director, 
the  Reverend  Paul  Speny,  was  elected.  .  .  . 
The  present  Executive  Committee  of  the  Library 
consists  of:  Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  John  F.  Richter,  Secretary;  Mr. 
James  G.  Dulin,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Holt;  and  the  Reverend  Paul  Sperry.  .  .  . 
The  Library  reports  a  circulation  of  nearly 
fifty  volumes  per  day  and  has  at  present  about 
1800  active  readers. 


Southern  California  Association  for  the  Blind  p 
—On  December  1,  a  varied  program  was  given  ] 
by  the  blind  members  of  the  Braille  Club  of  1 
Pasadena  and  the  Braille  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  i 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Shakespeare  Club  of  p 
Pasadena;  later  the  same  program  was  given  I'i 
in  Santa  Monica  by  the  same  group.  The  pro-  ; 
giam  included  musical  numbers,  monologues,  ' 
and  a  one-act  play.  .  .  .  Mr.  William  Lauren  j 
lllioades.  President  of  the  Association,  has  | 
called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  ; 
various  Braille  Clubs  and  other  organizations  | 
for  the  blind  in  Southern  California  in  an  i 
(‘udeavor  to  form  a  federation  of  clubs  and  \ 
other  agencies  in  California  interested  in  the 
blind.  Such  a  federation  would  be  of  material 
assistance  in  having  legislation  passed  which  is 
would  be  favorable  to  the  interests  of  those  | 
without  sight.  P 


Topeka  Association  of  Blind  for  Service,  Inc. 
— In  December,  through  the  co-operation  of  an 
oculist  and  of  the  American  Optical  Company, 
the  Association  arranged  eye  examinations  of 
nine  persons,  four  adults  and  five  children,  and 
procured  glasses  for  each! 


Community  Workers  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind — The  recently  established 
book  bindery  department  of  the  Community 
Workers  has  Fieen  proving  very  successful.  The 
volumes  brailled  and  available  at  the  present 
time  include  works  l)y  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Vicki 
Baum,  James  Barrie,  and  Marie,  Grand  Duchess 
of  Russia. 

Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — The 
Lighthouse  has  added  a  new  department  in 
which  sightless  basket  weavers  are  making 
small  candy  baskets  for  a  wholesale  candy 
manufacturer.  In  November  and  December, 
orders  for  more  than  eight  thousand  baskets 
were  received.  .  .  .  During  the  last  year  the 
blind  workers  in  the  Lighthouse  Training 
School,  employed  at  assembling  parts  of  tele¬ 
phone  switchboards,  were  paid  $23,000  in  wages. 
The  amount  received  hy  the  workshop  for  this 
contract  work  was  $22,000. 
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Delaware  Commission  for  live  Blind — Dr. 
Emil  Mayerberg  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Dr.  George  C.  McElfatrick  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  the  appointment  to  expire  Janu¬ 
ary,  1938. 
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Worcester  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
— The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Worcester 
County  Association,  issued  recently,  relates  the 
story  of  many  types  of  service  rendered  to 
sightless  people  of  Worcester  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Visiting,  medical  service,  temporary  re¬ 
lief,  radios,  and  vacation  assistance  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  Association  maintains  a  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Worcester,  but  confines  its  own  activi¬ 
ties  largely  to  blind  people  living  in  their  own 
homes  or  with  friends. 

Perkins  Institution — During  the  course  of 
the  last  year  some  of  the  older  boys  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  studying  gardening, 
not  only  as  a  classroom  subject,  but  as  a  prac¬ 
tically  applied  course,  on  the  grounds  and  on 
the  smalt  farm  connected  with  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  results  have  proved  to  be  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  warrant  the  introduction  of 
gardening  as  a  pre-vocational  course  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  partially  seeing  or  particularly 
competent  blind  boys.  Later,  it  is  hoped  that 
these  courses  may  be  introduced  into  the  Girls’ 
School  as  well. 

Beginning  with  this  semester,  a  theoretical 
course  in  gardening  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Nelson 
Coon,  Superintendent  of  Grounds  at  Perkins. 
Mr.  Coon  is  a  well-known  landscape  gardener. 
He  will  follow  this  classroom  course  with  an¬ 
other  during  the  summer,  in  which  a  picked 
group  of  boys  will  live  at  Perkins  and  do  actual 
work  on  the  grounds  under  close  supervision. 
In  this  way  the  boys  will  be  able  to  harvest 
their  crops  as  welt  as  to  plant  them. 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
annual  Christmas  party  for  the  adult  blind  of 
New  Jersey  took,  this  year,  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
ception  for  Mr.  Raymond  T.  Parrot,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  reception  was  held  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Commission  on  December 
22,  and  more  than  two  hundred  blind  persons 
and  their  friends  were  present  to  express  their 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Parrot  for  his  services  on 
their  behalf.  .  .  .  The  annual  Christmas  party 
for  the  pupils  in  the  braille  and  sight-saving 
classes  was  held  at  the  Newark  Elks’  Club 
on  December  22.  Members  of  the  classes  from 
Klizabeth,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  Paterson 
were  present,  and  the  Newark  classes  furnished 
the  program  of  entertainment. 


Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
— A  new  concession  stand  has  been  established 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  and  another  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Administration  Building  in  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta.  The  stand  already  in  operation 
at  St.  Pauls  College  (Manitoba)  has  been 
extended  to  include  a  fully  equipped  cafeteria. 
.  .  .  Tag  Days  held  in  various  centers  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  in  October  brought  in  $1300  in  spite 
of  the  prevailing  business  conditions.  .  .  .  The 
new  industry  for  blind  people — the  making  of 
rubber  door-mats — has  been  progressing  very 
satisfactorily.  The  Institute  now  holds  patents 
on  a  manufacturing  method  which  enables  a 
blind  person  to  completely  finish  a  mat  with¬ 
out  sighted  supervision  or  assistance.  Two 
attractive  designs  can  be  woven  into  the  mat 
and  have  been  copyrighted  by  the  Institute. 


Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — Early 
in  December  the  Shreveport  Association  con¬ 
ducted  an  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind. 

Lions  International — Recent  activities  of  in¬ 
dividual  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  included  the  follow¬ 
ing:  arrangements  for  eye  examinations  of 
school  children;  purchase  of  properly  fitted 
glasses  for  school  children  who  need  them;  a 
state-wide  campaign  against  contagious  eye 
diseases;  arrangements  for  operations  to  re¬ 
store  vision  to  sightless  adults;  promotion  of 
sales  of  blind-made  products;  presentation  of 
white  canes  to  blind  individuals;  sponsoring 
of  meetings  at  which  Miss  Helen  Keller  spoke 
on  the  welfare  of  the  blind;  raising  of  funds, 
by  carnivals  and  other  means,  for  welfare 
work  among  the  blind;  assistance  to  sightless 
students,  both  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning;  subscriptions 
to  braille  magazines  for  sightless  individuals; 
sponsoring  of  programs  by  blind  musicians  and 
entertainers.  .  .  .  The  Lions  Club  of  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  helped  to  promote  a  special  study  of 
the  conditions  of  the  adult  blind  in  Honolulu, 
on  which  a  constructive  program  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  welfare  is  being  based. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. — W'il- 
lard  V.  King,  Henry  W.  Goddard,  Thomas  S. 
McLane,  and  Paul  Felix  Warburg  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Helen  Keller  has  contributed  to  the  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  of  two  of  our  popular  maga¬ 
zines,  the  Good  Housekeeping  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  The  first  article  is  “Na¬ 
ture’s  Storehouse  of  Health”  in  which  are 
told  Miss  Keller’s  views  on  exercise,  in¬ 
doors  and  outdoors.  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
article,  “Three  Days  to  See,”  is  an  imagi¬ 
native  contemplation  of  how  she  would  use 
three  days  in  which  she  were  given  perfect 
vision. 

An  appreciation  of  Miss  Keller  can  be 
found  in  the  Pictorial  Review  for  January, 
1933.  This  article  was  written  by  Genevieve 
Parkhurst  in  connection  with  the  giving  of 
the  Pictorial  Review  Annual  Achievement 
Award  for  1932  to  Miss  Keller. 

The  Scottish  Educational  Journal  for 
October  7,  1932,  has  an  interesting  account 
of  the  presentation  of  the  honorary  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  Dr.  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy. 

“Applying  P.sychological  Tests  to  the 
Deaf-Blind,”  an  article  by  Ralph  V. 
Merry,  is  found  in  the  September,  1932, 
issue  of  the  Volta  Revieiv.  The  author  finds 
no  reason  why  intelligence  tests  should  not 
be  used  with  advantage  for  deaf-blind  per¬ 
sons  if  they  are  administered  by  someone 
with  insight,  training,  and  experience. 

The  Etude  of  April,  1932,  offers  an  arti¬ 
cle  called  “Are  the  Blind  Superior  to  the 
Seeing  in  Hearing?”  by  Jacob  Kwalwasser 
describing  some  tests  done  at  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia, 
with  the  newly  constructed  Kwalwas.ser- 
Dykema  Music  Tests.  The  results  showed 
that  the  blind  were  unquestionably  su- 


J 

perior  to  the  seeing  in  every  test  they  were 
given.  The  writer  raises  the  question  “Is 
this  superiority  due  to  better  equipment, 
better  use  of  equipment,  or  both?” 

The  Bridge  Forum  for  October,  1932, 
has  an  article  called  “The  Blind  Play 
Bridge”  by  Irving  Stirling.  While  some  of 
the  information  given  here  is  incorrect,  the 
subject  is  novel  and  has  aroused  interest. 

In  August,  1929,  The  American  Mercury 
contained  a  story  called  “Salvation  at  the 
Brink”  by  Dean  Van  Clute  at  that  time 
an  inmate  of  the  City  Hospital  on  Welfare 
Island.  Mr.  Van  Clute  later  was  enabled 
to  open  up  a  bookstore  in  Greenwich 
Village  and  now  his  autobiographical 
novel,  Po^ir  Wine  for  Us,  from  which  the 
above-mentioned  story  was  an  excerpt,  has 
been  published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Another  blind  man  who  won  literary 
honors  in  1932  is  S.  A.  Saunders,  Avho  was 
given  the  first  prize  of  $1,000  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  conducted  by  Acadia  University. 
Nova  Scotia,  for  his  essay  “The  Economic 
Welfare  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.”  Two 
prizes  were  offered,  one  of  $1,000  and  one 
of  $500.  Nine  essays  w^ere  submitted.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  only  the  essay  of 
Mr.  Saunders  merited  a  prize,  but  they 
also  agreed  that  it  merited  the  larger  prize. 

A  new  and  interesting  biography  of 
John  Milton,  centering  on  his  life  as  a  po¬ 
litical  theorist,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Milton,  Bach  and  Company,  New  York. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  Oliver’s  Secretary 
and  the  author  is  Dora  Neill  Raymond, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  at  Sweet  Briar 
College. 
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Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind,  bt/  Karl 
Biirklen.  Translated  by  Frieda  Kiefer 
Merry,  Ph.D.  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  81  p.  $2.00  (Part  II ) 


To  many  of  us  not  actively  interested  in 
the  mechanics  of  touch  reading,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  Dr.  ^Merry’s  work  is 
what  might  be  called  its  appendix,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  articles  dealing  more  spe¬ 
cifically  with  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
and  written  by  three  contemporary  dis¬ 
tinguished  blind  teachers  of  the  blind ; 
namely.  Doctors  Grasemann,  Cohn,  and 
Steinberg.  (The  first-  and  last-named  are 
well  known  to  those  who  attended  the 
World  Conference  in  New  York  in  1931.) 

Dr.  Cohn  brings  up,  incidentally  perhaps 
more  than  directly,  the  question  of  dreams. 
He  became  totally  blind  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  and,  twenty  years  later,  states  that 
he  still  sees  vividly  in  his  sleeping  visions. 
This  is  doubtless  an  absolute  fact.  In  an¬ 
other  twenty  years,  however,  it  is  likely 
that  this  vividness  of  dream  perception  will 
be  materially  reduced  if,  indeed,  it  exists 
at  all.  Twenty  years  after  I  lost  my  sight 
I  could  make  the  same  assertion  as  Dr. 
Cohn.  Now,  however,  after  nearly  double 
that  time,  I  note  a  peculiar  phenomenon — 
a  repetition  in  dreams  of  the  same  proc¬ 
esses  employed  in  my  waking  life.  By  this 
I  mean  that  when  I  touch  an  object,  or 
when  it  is  described  to  me,  or  when  I 
evolve  it  out  of  my  own  experience,  I 
visualize  it,  but,  wdien  in  the  presence  of 
an  object  which  is  neither  felt,  described, 
nor  created  by  myself,  I  have  no  direct 


editor’t  Note — In  the  December  iswue  of  the  Outlook  Mr. 
Swift  discussed  Part  I  of  the  same  volume,  BUrklen’s  essay 
on  “Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind." 
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visualization  of  it  and,  therefore,  do  not 
see  it  mentally  except  in  the  vaguest 
terms — because,  of  course,  the  mind  is  al¬ 
ways  busy  trying  to  make  precise  and  in¬ 
telligible  everything  in  the  world  about  it. 
Now  when  I  dream,  I  find  that  this  wak¬ 
ing  process,  as  I  have  said,  is  repeated — 
that  is,  I  have  to  think  I  am  touching  an 
object  or  definitely  visualizing  something 
which  I  know  would  be  present,  or  which 
in  the  vagaries  of  the  reverie  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  me,  or  which  a  companion  is  de¬ 
scribing.  When  this  process  has  been  per¬ 
fected,  I  see  as  perfectly  as  I  ever  did, 
and  yet  it  is  all  a  purely  visualizing  affair. 
Physically,  I  see  in  my  dreams  only  that 
amount  of  light  and  shadow  which  I  see 
with  the  physical  eye.  And  I  believe  that 
all  people  losing  their  sight  after  the 
period  of  fixed  visual  memories,  will  in 
time  find  their  dream  sight  degenerate  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  level  of  their  physical  condi¬ 
tion;  that  is,  if  they  are  able  to  see  light 
and  distinguish  colors  and  shadows  in  their 
waking  moments,  they  will  be  able  to  do 
so  when  they  dream.  If  they  cannot  see 
anything  at  all  physically,  they  will  not 
he  able  to  see  anything  at  all  in  dreams. 
They  will  have  to  visualize,  definitely  and 
by  a  mental  effort,  in  the  one  state  as  they 
must  do  in  the  other.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  And  this  is  quite  natural  because 
all  our  visualizing  is  the  result  of  physical 
experience.  Our  mental  processes  are,  in 
the  last  analysis,  strictly  guided  and 
limited  by  experience  in  the  outside  world. 

Dr.  Steinberg  deals  at  some  length  with 
the  question  of  personality  of  the  blind,  a 
most  intriguing  and  debatable  ground  of 
investigation.  I  was,  however,  more  than 
interested  in  his  assertion  that  when  blind 
people  (that  is,  those  who  have  never  seen) 
go  into  ecstasies  over  paintings,  they  are 
deceiving  themselves  and  are  responding  to 
aesthetic  emotion  of  a  purely  psychic  na- 
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ture,  called  forth  more  by  desire  than  by 
knowledge.  It  is  a  dead  certainty  that  he 
who  does  not  know  what  color  is  can  in 
nowise  delight  in  color.  I  have  known  sev¬ 
eral  blind  people  who  have  thus  been  the 
dupes  of  their  own  emotional  longings. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  good  thing  though  I  some¬ 
times  have  a  different  opinion.  It  makes 
me  sorrow  to  hear  a  person  who  can  have 
no  possible  conception  of  the  real  beauties 
of  a  varied  landscape  yet  talk  most  fluently 
of  hills  and  valleys  and  streams  and  mead¬ 
ows  and  orchards  and  woodlands  as  though 
he  were  a  connoisseur.  It  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible,  for  instance,  for  such  a  one  to  imagine 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  an  autumn  moun¬ 
tain  scene  which  I  myself,  thank  heaven ! 
— was  able  partially  to  visualize  from 
sighted  experience  and  the  description  of 
companions,  the  other  day  when  standing 
on  a  fire-tower  atop  a  mountain  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Ridge  after  ridge,  the  hills  tum¬ 
bled  after  each  other,  rising  higher  and 
higher  to  the  hazy  blue  distance.  Every¬ 
where  was  the  autumn  riot  of  green,  vivid 
scarlet,  bright  gold,  soft  brown,  and  yellow. 
IMile  after  mile  the  scene  rolled  away,  and 
except  for  details  which  were  not  described 
to  me,  I  believe  I  pictured  it  fairly  cor¬ 
rectly  to  myself  and  was  able  to  honestly 
enjoy  it  just  as  my  sighted  friends  were 
themselves  drinking  in  the  beauty  through 
their  eyes.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  wholly  cut 
off  from  the  normal  world,  that  I  did  not 
have  to  deceive  myself  into  a  belief  that  I 
was  capable  of  entering  into  the  real  joys 
of  normal  humanity.  In  other  words,  I 
thank  God  most  sincerely  for  having  given 
me  enough  years  in  the  light  of  the  sun  to 
acquire  that  fundamental  group  of  visual 
experiences  required  to  understand  and 
judge  of  other  experiences  which  are 
merely  a  grouping  or  enlarging  of  this 
original  fundament. 

S.  C.  Swift 


Milton’s  letters  t 

Milton — Correspondence  and  Academic 
Exercises,  hy  Phyllis  B.  Tillyard.  Cam-  [ 
bridge  University  Press,  New  York.  144 
p.,  $3.50.  I 

Whenever  greatness  in  blindness  («  ' 
should  I  say  blindness  in  greatness?)  jg  | 
thought  of,  John  Milton  immediately 
springs  into  view  like  IVIinerva  issuing  fully  : 
armed  from  the  brow  of  Jove.  We  see  the  i 
poet  dictating  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained,  Samson  Agonistes,  etc.,  and  we 
glory  in  this  proof  of  the  fact  that  loss  of 
physical  vision  is  never  a  synonym  for  in¬ 
tellectual  incapacity.  Our  picture  of  Mil- 
ton  is  almost  always  that  of  the  man  in  f 
the  plenitude  of  his  spiritual  and  intellec- 1 
tual  powers.  We  seldom  think  of  how  he 
lost  his  sight  and  what  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  must  have  been  while  he  ivitnessed  I 
the  gradual  and  inexorable  setting-in  of  f 
permanent  night.  He  himself  did  not  often  f 
speak  of  this  phase  of  his  experience, 
though  it  was  inevitable  and  natural  that 
he  should  sometimes  refer  to  his  blindness  < 
in  speech,  correspondence,  and  definite 
literary  creation.  (We  are  all  familiar  with 
his  famous  sonnet  on  this  subject. )  Perhaps  ; 
the  most  direct  reference  to  the  onset  of  t 
darkness  occurring  in  Milton’s  writings  is 
found  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Leonard 
Philaras,  a  distinguished  Athenian  who 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  France  and  who 
had  become  familiar  with  Milton’s  work. 
Philaras  met  Milton  in  London  in  1653.  j. 
The  letter  in  question  appears  in  several  i 
collections,  the  most  recent  being  Milton- 
Correspondence  and  Academic  Exercises  hy 
Phyllis  B.  Tillyard,  which  is  wholly  devoted 
to  Milton.  Of  more  immediate  interest  to 
the  blind  is  the  fact  that  this  Philaras  letter  j 
is  available  in  braille  in  Letters  of  Oreai 
Writers  by  Hedley  V.  Taylor  (braille  grade 
two.  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lon¬ 
don.  Volume  1). 
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Though  this  document  shows  the  writer’s 
resignation  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  it  does  not  exhibit  the  full 
greatness  of  his  soul.  In  another  place  he 
lets  us  see  his  thought  in  all  its  granite¬ 
like  steadfastness  and  its  Olympic  splendor. 
He  says,  when  referring  to  the  warning  of 
his  physician  after  the  loss  of  one  eye,  that 
if  he  continued  to  work  so  hard  he  ran 
grave  risk  of  losing  the  other,  and  when 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  writing 
his  famous  Defense  of  the  English  People : 

“The  choice  lay  before  me,  between 
dereliction  of  a  supreme  duty  and  loss  of 
eyesight.  In  such  a  case  I  could  not  listen 
to  the  physician  ...  I  could  but  obey  that 
inward  monitor,  I  know  not  what,  that 
spake  to  me  from  heaven.”  The  Philaras 
letter  should  prove  of  interest  to  all  who 
value  Milton  and  his  work. 

S.  C.  Swift 


BRAILLE  SLATE  NAMED 

Stylo-scribe  has  been  adopted  as  the 
name  of  the  combination  braille  and  script 
slate  devised  by  Robert  Brown,  of  Johns¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania.  The  twenty-five-dollar 
prize  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  for  the  best 
name  suggested  was  divided  among  five 
contestants. 


NEW  RELIGIOUS  MAGAZINE 

The  John  Milton  Magazine,  a  religious 
magazine  in  braille,  began  its  monthly  ap¬ 
pearance  early  this  year.  It  will  be  devoted 
in  part  to  general  religious  articles  and 
news,  and  in  part  to  Sunday  School  Les¬ 
sons  following  the  Uniform  Lesson  System. 

The  Sunday  School  Lessons  are  being 
written  by  four  outstanding  Sunday  School 
Lesson  writers,  chosen  from  the  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed 
churches,  respectively.  The  religious 
articles  and  news  will  be  chiefly  from  lead¬ 
ing  religious  publications,  denominational 
and  inter-denominational,  the  purpose 
being  to  make  available  in  braille  the  best 
that  appears  in  ink  print,  so  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  magazine  allow. 

The  magazine  is  free  and  is  being 
financed  by  various  church  organizations. 
More  than  forty  denominations  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  nine  hundred  blind  people  who 
have  already  applied  for  it.  Others  wish¬ 
ing  the  magazine  should  send  (1)  their 
names  and  addresses,  clearly  written;  (2) 
their  denominational  preference  or  con¬ 
nection;  and  (3)  ten  cents  registration  fee, 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Rev.  L.  B. 
Chamberlain,  210  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New  York. 


HAND  LOOMS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Our  Looms  are  particularly  adapted  for  the  Blind.  Easy  to  thread  and 
weave.  Sold  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Our  EUREKA  COTTON 
ROVING  makes  beautiful  rugs  at  low  cost.  We  also  have  Carpet  Warp 
for  the  weaver.  WOOL  YARNS  and  BURLAP  COLORED  PAT¬ 
TERNS  for  HOOKED  RUGS.  Our  products  are  nationally  known. 
We  solicit  your  inquiries  for  above  items. 

REED  LOOM  COMPANY,  Box,  B.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

‘‘Makers  of  Hand  Looms  since  1904” 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  who  lost  his  sight 
while  serving  overseas  in  the  World  War, 
is  Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  nation¬ 
wide  agency  of  Canada. 

Benjamin  Berinstein,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  is  a  successful  New  York  lawyer. 

Herbert  Biele  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
Christadora  House,  a  New  York  settlement 
house. 

Dorothy  Ross  Carmer  is  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  is  a 
specialist  in  design  and  craftwork. 

John  H.  Correll  is  in  the  Information 
Department  of  the  Lions  International 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
!  helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

I  May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirscbler, 
j  Room  1154,  125  E.  46tb  St..  New  York 
• _ _ _ _ 

Alice  Finnegan  (now  Sister  - )  i« 

a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution  who  en¬ 
tered  a  sisterhood  and  is  now  a  teacher  at 
the  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York. 

Mary  E.  Hulburt  is  Employment  See^ 
retary  for  the  Wisconsin  State  Agency  fMi 
the  Adult  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Research  Agent  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blin^ 
and  Associate  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Business  Manager  f«; 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  has  been  active  in  securing  tlMl 
passage  of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Law  which  is 
shortly  to  go  into  effect. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of _ Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


